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RELIGION IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE! 
WILLARD L. SPERRY 
Harvard University 

HE lawyers have an adjective which they use to dis- 

tinguish between cases proposed to them. They say 

that some cases are justiciable; you can bring them 

into court and get action on them. Others are non-justiciable; 

you cannot get them before the courts because, legally, there is 
no case. 

The case of science and religion has been before the common 
mind for years. Opinion is still divided as to whether the issues 
between them are justiciable. Is there a conflict between science 
and religion or is there no conflict? Have they a community of 
interest or do they lack such a community? 

Many serious persons maintain that between the two there 
is neither conflict nor community. The two concerns, we are 
told, occupy different territories and have no occasion to meet 
on shared or disputed ground. Science deals with facts known 
in the first instance through sense experience. Religion deals 
with unknowns and imponderables experienced when we are 
“laid asleep in body and become a living soul.”’ The two are dis- 
tinct and should not be confused. All that is required is a proper 
set of formalities at the border—an efficient customs service to 
see that contraband science is not smuggled into religion, a vigi- 
lant immigration bureau to make certain undesirable religious 
aliens are not admitted to the sober realm of science. 


™A lecture delivered on the Hiram W. Thomas Foundation at the University of 
Chicago, April 11, 1935. 
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This simple solution of the issue still commends itself to many 
serious minds. Let each concern cultivate its own garden. The 
case can never be brought to court because it is, when closely 
scrutinized, non-justiciable. This position is held, with good 
faith and a clear conscience, by persons on both sides of the line. 

If this were the only tenable position, our reflections would 
end here. Happily, however, or unhappily, there is in the West- 
ern World another tradition. There have been for centuries, and 
there still are, impatient spirits who rebel against departmental- 
ization of the human mind. “Something there is,” says Robert 
Frost, ‘“‘that doesn’t love a wall, that wants it down.” An in- 
creasing number of modern men refuse to allow their minds to 
be neatly partitioned and their various interests to be carefully 
segregated. This temper is characteristic of that attitude toward 
life which we have known as liberalism. The present status and 
the future prospects of liberalism are confessedly uncertain. 
Meanwhile the passion for unity has been the genius of the liber- 
al mind, whether this mind be in its daily concerns religious or 
scientific. 

Those of us whose professional concern is with religious mat- 
ters know full well that most of the recent and more arresting 
movements in theology, particularly on the Continent of 
Europe, have wittingly abandoned the liberal premise, and are 
determinately illiberal. The Barthian movement in Germany, 
and the wider tendencies which it represents in other lands, are 
seeking to universalize religion by divorcing it from secularism, 
and by departmentalizing it. Such persons find religion today 
mired in endless and unprofitable discussions with worldly 
principalities, and they say to religion, ‘Depart ye, depart ye, 
come ye out from thence.”’ The unprofitable traffic which for a 
century now religion has had with science has served only to 
obscure the issue, to weaken the religious fiber, to cut the nerve 
of faith. Whether this neo-orthodoxy, which is at the moment 
the strongest single force in European theology, is a retreat to 
the past or a prophetic advance into the future, remains to be 
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seen. We in America have been made aware that such move- 
ments are abroad, though we have not felt their full force as 
yet. In due time we may expect the ground swell of these dis- 
turbances to wash the shores of our native liberalism. 

Meanwhile, for those of us who still hold that the problem of 
religion and science is a justiciable case, that problem is the 
specific statement of a generically prior problem, the problem 
of religion and culture, of religion and civilization. This is by 
common confession the scientific age. Our culture and our civili- 
zation are determined by the sciences. Therefore science serves 
in our day as the concrete representative of that total secular 
world which always environs religion in history, and toward 
which religion must forever redefine its relation. 

The generic problem of religion and civilization is both old 
and familiar. Christianity first confronted it in the second 
century. The Gospel had then to decide what was to be its 
relation to the stable environing culture which surrounded it in 
the ancient world. It had come to birth in a province. It was 
the child of Judaism. Its first intense apocalyptic hopes were 
no part of the classical mind. Yet it had contagious enthusiasms 
and convictions. It gave confident answers to problems of life 
for which secular thought had, by contrast, ‘dusty answers.”’ 
How was the gospel to relate itself to the wider world into 
which, by the beginning of the second century, it had spread? 
It was with the statement and the answering of this issue that 
the second century was chiefly occupied. 

You know how the church chose. In the persons of the Apol- 
ogists it decided to strike hands with classicism and to allow its 
truths to be restated in terms which were no part of its Jewish 
heritage, which were indeed culturally alien to it. The results 
were the Nicene theology of the fourth century and the Catholic 
church of Gregory the Great. 

Whether the church chose wisely has been from that day to 
this a moot question. Most subsequent reform movements in 
Christianity have been, in essence, attempts to undo what was 
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then done, to recover the undifferentiated and uncompromised 
gospel of the primitive times. Thus, it was the convention 
among the more liberal church historians of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century to deplore that first concession made by our 
religion to the environing world. Hatch, in his Hibbert Lectures 
of 1888, pillories the tendencies to speculate and to define, which 
entered Christianity in the second century, as a ‘‘damnosa here- 
ditas, which has given to later Christianity that part of it which 
is doomed to perish, and which yet, while it lives, holds the key 
of the prison-house of many souls.”’ Harnack in a more familiar 
phrase seems to lament “the acute secularising of Christianity” 
which took place in the century in question. To Protestant his- 
torians of such persuasion the church seems to have erred in 
making its initial truce with classicism. This was the first of 
those fatal compromises with the world which century after 
century were to cost Christianity its power because they cost it 
its purity. 

Over against this appraisal of the facts there is the bold re- 
construction and vindication of the course of events proposed 
by the Roman Catholic Modernists at the beginning of our 
century. The gospel, they held, was never truer to itself and 
never more effective than in these alliances. Whenever it was 
left to itseli—a thing apart because a thing so pure—it tended 
to die of inbreeding and sterility. Witness the little dwindling 
colonies of pure Palestinian Christianity on the edges of the 
desert. Just because the gospel was a leaven, it lived and 
worked only when plunged into the sodden environing lump of 
the whole culture in which it found itself. 

Father George Tyrrell once said, in a picturesque metaphor 
taken from the Old Testament, that Christianity in history has 
been very like the oil in the one pot of the widow woman who 
came to Elisha. This was her all with which to pay her debt to 
the world. The prophet told the woman to go and borrow from 
her neighbors round their empty vessels. When they were 


gathered he bade the woman begin to pour from her one pot of 
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oil into the empty waiting jars from the environing world. As 
the story runs, the oil continued to flow as long as there was a 
vessel unfilled; it ceased only when there was not a vessel more. 
So, says Tyrrel, century after century the living spirit of the gos- 
pel has been poured into countless secular vessels from the world 
around. It has filled these vessels with new meaning and has 
indeed been the occasion for their perpetuation. Greek philos- 
ophy, in so far as it lives today, lives most surely in the Cath- 
olic faith. The Roman empire, in so far as it survives, survives 
most patently in the Catholic church. It is, said these Modern- 
ists, the very genius of Christianity to enter into such relation- 
ships, and to allow its spirit to be contained in systems of 
thought and in institutions other than those through which it 
was first made manifest. 

Which of these two appraisals of the second century do you 
accept? This is not a purely academic question. More than you 
realize hangs upon your answer. Your personal religious life, 
your attitude toward the quest for truth, your participation in 
the general history of your time or your withdrawal from it, 
depend upon your reaction to the initial statement of this issue 
as the church was confronted with it eighteen hundred years 
ago. 

I can only say, by way of personal testimony, that the Catholic 
Modernists seem to me probably nearer right, both in their ac- 
count of the facts and in their evaluation of them, than the 
conventional Protestant historian. I believe their vote of confi- 
dence in the event to be warranted. Apparently the Christian 
religion has never succeeded, or even survived for any length of 
time, when it has devoted its energies solely to the struggle to 
preserve itself in some pristine and uncontaminated purity. 
Harnack himself, in his study of Monasticism, has stated the 
forced option in a sentence, “Monasticism in the East main- 
tained its independence at the cost of stagnation; monasticism 
in the West remained effectual at the cost of losing its essential 
principle.” The option is, like all such choices, a genuinely tragic 
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one; yet it must be said that the West, for all its compromise, 
has been more vital than the East. It is apparently the genius 
of Western religion to perpetuate the prophetic tradition of 
Israel and in every age to concern itself, for better or for worse, 
with contemporary civilization. 

If this judgment be warranted then we have here reassurance 
as to the validity of our major premise which proposed a justici- 
able case for the interrelations of religion and science. In seek- 
ing, in our own time, a rapprochement to science, Christianity 
is not guilty of some late treason or new heresy. It is perpetu- 
ating in the terms of the intellectual life of our own time a policy 
upon which it soberly decided in the second century, and which, 
save for occasional ascetic reactions, it has steadily pursued ever 
since. 

When, therefore, in the last century, Henry Drummond wrote 
of The Natural Law in the Spiritual World and John Fiske cele- 
brated The Ascent of Man, they were running true to ancient 
precedent. They were doing in our day what Aristides, Justin, 
and Tatian had attempted to do in the second century. The 
specific terms were different ; the generic endeavor was the same. 
You may describe this process by long names or by hard names, 
calling it syncretism or compromise. But whatever name you 
give to the process it expresses an intuition which both science 
and religion at their best have always had—a persuasion that 
the world is one, and that, if we approach it in the proper spirit 
and with the right method, it may yield us reliable universals. 

There is, however, one important difference between the 
situation in the second century and that in our own time. At the 
beginning of our era it was religion which was strong, hopeful, 
confident; it was classicism which was old, weary, self-distrust- 
ful. The gospel coming into a world of philosophical and ethical 
platitudes, reanimated those platitudes and gave them a new 
lease of life. 

In the nineteenth century the réles were reversed. In general 
the religionist represented the forces of conservatism and tradi- 
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tionalism. He was concerned primarily to perpetuate a treasured 
past. The scientist, on the other hand, was aggressive, self- 
confident, and passionately optimistic. The future, he believed, 
was to be his. Hence the average scientist of the latter half of 
the century felt that he could safely dispense with the orthodox 
tradition of religion—would be, indeed, freer when quit of it. 
The religionist, by contrast, showed either a truculence or a 
servility in the presence of the sciences, at one time repudiating 
the findings of science as incompatible with the substance of 
faith and at another time timidly appropriating these findings 
as welcome confirmations of faith. The modern theologian, 
theoretically committed to the reconciliation of religion and 
science, has not been a very convincing figure. As some one said 
not long ago, the arguments of Modernism, whether Catholic or 
Protestant, may be a valid reason for staying in the church if 
you are already there; they are not a reason for coming into the 
church if you are not there. This reversal of the rdles has made 
modern science the aggressor and has thrown traditional re- 
ligion on the defensive. Hence, in the communication of confi- 
dent high spirits, the modern world seems to have been more 
indebted to science than to religion. 

But now—within the last few years and mainly because of the 
war—the situation has once more changed. It is hard to define 
the change, yet one is aware of it. For example, in a recent 
book, cast as a dialogue between himself and a fellow scientist, 
Mr. Julian Huxley discusses the question whether science can 
still justify its claim to our loyalty by the excess of good over 
evil which it yields the world. The wholesale destruction of life 
during the war, by methods which can only be described as 
“scientific,” and the prospect of “improved” methods of de- 
struction in future wars seem to make the head that wears the 
scientific crown lie uneasy. 

It chances that coming back on a ship from Europe not long 
since, I had as a fellow passenger an American scholar, a his- 


torian and philosopher of science. He had visited during a sum- 
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mer abroad many of the leading scientists of Europe. He said 
that the strongest impression which he was bringing back with 
him—an impression much more thought-provoking than any 
account of specific discoveries or proposed tasks—was that of a 
certain weariness and mental depression which seemed to have 
fastened on these scientists. Their initial confidence that their 
method pointed a plain path to the Utopia was gone. They were 
having to reckon with the fact that findings of pure science, 
when “applied,” might be turned to sinister account. 

So, again, sitting at a Faculty Club table in one of our Ameri- 
can universities not long ago, I heard a senior chemist advance, 
half whimsically and half in earnest, the proposition that the 
economic dislocations of the present day are due for the most 
part to the findings of research chemists. “Give any good re- 
search chemist ten years,” he said, ‘and he can unsettle the 
processes of any industry so that its raw material and its ma- 
chinery become antiquated over night. The whole cotton- 
growing South could be put permanently out of business by 
such a man, if he chose to carry the rayon principle to its logical 
conclusion.”’ He proposed that in the interests of economic sta- 
bility a long-term moratorium be declared in research chemistry. 
These are the problems which Mr. Julian Huxley faces and to 
which, as a champion of science, he gallantly addresses himself. 
Meanwhile any such sober self-questioning would have been 
impossible among the scientists of fifty years ago; indeed, the 
moral mal-aise which it suggests would have seemed to a man 
like Thomas Huxley little short of heresy or blasphemy, treason 
to a holy principle. 

Now it is not for the religionist to play the Pharisee before the 
disquieted scientist. We are imputing to modern science tem- 
pers in advance of the fact, if we discern in its present self- 
examination a “guilt feeling” or a “conviction of sin.”” We may 
only take these men of science at their own word. But plainly 
we find them less self-assured than once they were. Some adagio 
movement, at times in a minor key, is being heard in the sym- 
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phony of science. Since religion is familiar with that movement 
and with those keys, the moods of science and religion are per- 
haps more nearly akin today than they have been for a century 
past. This subtle community of temper, though incapable of 
being reduced to a bald formula of words, is one of the more 
significant signs of our time—on the whole a good rather than 
an evil omen. 

Meanwhile most of us on the religious side of the issue, have 
outgrown an early impatient desire to have science yield at all 
points the verdict which religion has previously announced. The 
happy coincidence of the geological periods with the ascending 
creations of the biblical first six days, the confirmation of Old 
Testament statements by historical work on tablets, cylinders, 
coins and the like—all that type of thought, which once re- 
assured the faithful, seems in retrospect beside the mark. The 
error of Henry Drummond’s book was its attempt to prove an 
identity between the natural law and the spiritual world, rather 
than to content itself, in want of much fuller information, with 
suggestive parallels. Our present conception of religion would 
not be seriously impaired were some archaeologist to prove, on 
the basis of his monuments, that the biblical chronology is here 
and there in error. We are interested at such coincidences as 
may from time to time appear between the profession made by 
religion and the statements made by science, but we do not re- 
quire such coincidence to hold that the pronouncements of each 
deserve a hearing, even though they do not yet say the same 
thing in the same way. 

Indeed, as parties of the religious part, many of us are pro- 
foundly skeptical of premature attempts to arrive at such a 
unity. We deplore amateur theological attempts to exploit in 
behalf of faith the stock in trade of popular science. For ex- 
ample, the older conceptions of matter have apparently been 
jettisoned. The elemental fact in nature would seem to be 
energy; its secret is hidden with the electron. On the strength 
of this restatement we have heard it said ad nauseam that science 
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has now given up its materialistic account of things. This is a 
purely gratuitous statement. Electricity is energetic enough, 
but it is not spiritual in any religious sense of the term; it is still 
“matter.” 

So also of the inference being drawn from the work of liaison 
officers in the modern sciences—men working on the border 
lines between physics and chemistry, chemistry and biology, 
biology and psychology, psychology and sociology, sociology 
and history. It is a matter of common knowledge that much of 
the more interesting scientific work today is being done across 
these borders. A rigid departmental view of the natural order 
is apparently less defensible than it once was. A more unified 
account of that order seems to be imminent. Yet we are well in 
advance of the facts if we leap to the conclusion that the 
sciences have now vindicated a divine unity which discovers 
religious values as their most patent aspect. 

In short, we of the religious side, should beware of exploiting 
the present findings of science for our own wishful thinking. 
And we should beware of treating religious faith as though it 
were a pious advance guard of science, determining the direction 
in which science is to move and prophesying the conclusions at 
which it must arrive. It may well be that the sciences are on 
the verge of some interpretation of the universe more akin to 
spirit and less shackled to materialism than has been the past 
convention. If so, however, this is a conclusion which should be 
announced by the scientists themselves and not by religionists 
in their behalf. It is not the office of theology to draw from the 
work of science direct inferences which the scientists themselves 
are unable to draw. 

We sometimes complain that these men who are working 
their way up along the highest slopes of the natural world do 
not return from their adventures to tell us what the cosmic view 
was like at their highest altitude. We like to think that if they 
looked around from their point of vantage they might see a 
universe bathed in divine light. We probably ask too much of 
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them. The climbers who, on one expedition after another, have 
been on the upper slopes of Mt. Everest have told us that at 
that altitude the mere physical and nervous business of finding 
the next place to put a foot and mustering the strength to take 
the step has absorbed all their powers. None of them has ever 
talked to us about the view from the upper slopes of Everest. 
The bare mountaineering business of getting there and getting 
back has left them no margin of strength to study the scenery. 

Much of the more exacting pioneer work in science would 
seem to be of this nature. Verification of the logic followed thus 
far, intent concern for the next inference to be drawn, scrutiny 
of the fact immediately ahead—these tasks have absorbed the 
entire attention. I do not think, if you understand how these 
bold adventures of the human mind have to be executed, that 
you can blame our physicists and astronomers if they have had, 
up to date, little to say about the scenery of the universe as it 
unfolds around them. They have not had as yet the human 
margins of attention to spend on the cosmic view. It may well 
be that the prospect would prove, once one had had time to 
ponder it, far more religious than science has been willing to 
admit. But it is not for armchair theologians, sitting in comfort 
in their studies, to say for these other men, that if only they 
would lift up their eyes and look about the prospect would be 
thus and so. The right to say what the universe looks like from 
such an altitude must be reserved for those who pay the price 
to get there. Therefore, we should shun the fashion too preva- 
lent among our kind of leaping to the conclusion that Einstein 
is already among the prophets, and that Jeans and Eddington 
are Daniels come to judgment in behalf of conventional Christi- 
anity. If this be so, these men should be allowed to make such 
statements on their own account. Vicarious science, practiced 
by theologians whose physics, chemistry, and astronomy has 
never passed beyond the high-school grade, is not convincing. 
Modern liberalism, in its impatience to effect a reconciliation of 
science and religion, must be careful not to go farther in these 
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directions, in the name of religion, than the sciences themselves 
are prepared to go. 

These considerations bear upon the contention already pro- 
pounded, that the community of interest shared by science and 
religion is not that of identical statements at any given moment 
in their individual histories. If the community is not one of 
agreement in their conclusions, what is it? 

So far as the liberal tradition in religion is concerned the 
answer is reasonably clear. Liberalism, whatever its denomina- 
tion, is primarily a matter of method rather than of results. 
Liberalism is confidence in a way of thinking and not an ad- 
vance determination to arrive at predetermined findings. It be- 
lieves that no important result can be reached by wrong or 
vicious methods; hence its initial concern for the ways in which 
we think and act. 

Religion so construed has, and always has had, an affinity if 
not a moral identity with pure science. For what is science? It 
is not any specific conclusion within a given area of inquiry. It 
is a method of dealing with fact applicable in all areas of re- 
search. Karl Pearson’s Grammar of Science is not a recent book, 
but it remains a representative interpretation of the genius of 
science. “The classification of facts,” says this author, “and 
the formulation of absolute judgments upon the basis of the 
classification—judgments independent of the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual mind—essentially sum up the aim and method of 
modern science. The scientific man has above all else to strive 
for self-elimination in his judgments....and the habit of 
forming a judgment upon facts unbiassed by personal feeling is 
characteristic of what may be termed the scientific mind... .. 
Now this is the peculiarity of the scientific method, that when 
once it has become a habit of mind, that mind at once converts 
all facts into science. .... The unity of science consists alone 
in its method, not in its material. It is not the facts themselves 
which make science, but the method by which they are dealt 
with.” Pearson then goes on to say that the influence of science 
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on practical life depends not on what is commonly called ap- 
plied science, but upon this training in dispassionateness, a dis- 
passionateness, which, when once mastered, will automatically 
be applied to the whole of life. 

Some of you will remember thai in that much debated book 
A Preface to Morals Mr. Walter Lippmann said that he thought 
that disinterestedness would be the heart of the high religion of 
the future. His book was dismissed with impatience by most 
conventionally religious persons, because such persons are more 
interested in religious results than in religious method. It 
seemed to me when I read the book, and it still seems to me as 
I look back on it, that Mr. Lippmann, in his statement about the 
central significance of disinterestedness, has identified the one 
important community of interest between religion, at least 
liberal religion, and science. There was in the Preface to Morals 
an unidentified and perhaps unwitting brief for mysticism. 

So far as the moral intention of the life of the mind is con- 
cerned the dispassionateness which Mr. Lippmann celebrates is 
of like quality with the disinterestedness which science avows. 
The common quality in both is their freedom from self-seeking. 
It should be said at once, however, that the disinterested and 
dispassionate man is not an indifferent man. There cannot be 
in either religion or science indifference, a renunciation of per- 
sonal concern for the results of the endeavor. Disinterestness 
and dispassionateness are mental tempers which hope to vindi- 
cate care for a total cause in neglect of partisan causes, and this 
nobler care is attained by a rigorous initial self-criticism which 
seeks to eliminate from the mental process to be followed the 
subtle influences of personal prejudice, often unconscious rather 
than conscious. Dispassionateness is the mystic’s way of ap- 
proaching the All. 

Mysticism is, as most of us well enough know, not muddle- 
headedness. It is a moral regimen intended to issue in a spiritual 
insight. The books of all the classical mystics are far more con- 
cerned with the regimen than with the result. The final experi- 
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ence of illumination, according to the testimony of the mystics 
themselves, cannot be guaranteed. The regimen however must 
be followed and is at least a necessary prelude to illumination. 
And this moral regimen of mysticism is from first to last a disci- 
pline in selflessness. 

Now whether or not mysticism is the most mature expression 
of religion, whether it is not exotic in the West, are perhaps 
open questions. But if you take the two poles which mark the 
extremes between which the religious idea oscillates, magic and 
mysticism, there is no doubt that the latter is the nobler idea of 
the two. Magic is the coercive attempt to get God to do things 
for you. Mysticism is the selfless passion so to live that you 
may do things for God until God becomes all in all. The mystic 
is profoundly suspicious of self and all that is meant by self. As 
the Theologia Germanica has it, in vigorous phrase, the mystic 
“digs out the root of self-love with the knife of self-hatred.” 

Dispassionateness is therefore the spiritual ideal of the 
mystics as it is the intellectual aim of the scientists. Pure mysti- 
cism and undefiled is, in this respect, a method of life to all 
intents and purposes morally identical with pure science and 
undefiled. When Karl Pearson says that he strives for self- 
elimination in his judgments he is saying something which any 
medieval mystic would instantly have understood. In this re- 
spect mystics and scientists “come from the same country and 
speak the same language.”’ 

Now there are many of us who have believed that it is upon 
this common ground of dispassionateness of method, this selfless 
way of life, that religion and science ought to meet and might 
meet. Everything else is more or less beside the mark and of 
secondary importance. It does not matter, given this commu- 
nity of moral method, what the results of faith or knowledge are 
at any given moment, and whether they happen to coincide. 
More often than otherwise they may coincide. But coincidence 
in results is not necessary to community of spirit. 

And to the degree that the mystical spirit has been wanting 
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in popular religion, which is still residually magical in many of 
its intentions, we have looked to science to contribute to religion 
a mystical correction. At least one of the vital and contempo- 
rary equivalents of medieval mysticism, which remains a signal 
achievement of religion, has been the modern research labora- 
tory. The material employed has been different, but the moral 
method followed has been the same. The quality of thinking 
required for pure scientific research is not peculiar to science 
and peripheral with religion. It is central for all religion which 
is mystically-minded; it is the moral will to put self-vindication 
out of the picture, to lose oneself in the objective reality. In 
this sense of the word science at its level best has often mani- 
fested a spiritual excellence which popular religion has lacked. 

On the other hand the assumption that the average church 
is full of impure religionists and the average college or university 
full of pure scientists is in advance of the facts. In every church 
there are a few, a very few, religiously pure souls. And in every 
college or university there are a few, a very few, pure scientists. 
So far as the work-a-day world of science is concerned, you have 
a large number of persons concerned solely with applied science, 
and when you get over into the area of applied science you come 
once more upon the magical intention—that is upon the at- 
tempt to make nature serve your own ends. 

You have, therefore, as between pure science and applied 
science the same antithesis, ultimately a moral antithesis, which 
you have between mysticism and magic. For once you admit 
the magical motive, with its candid reference to self-interest 
whether in religion or science, the quality of dispassionateness 
which makes pure saintliness and pure science what they are 
disappears. 

I am now ready to hazard an interpretation of the fact which 
I mentioned earlier in the hour, that strange want of self- 
confidence which in the last few years seems to have come over 
the scientific world. I suggest that this is in part the sobering, 
even the saddening, knowledge that dispassionateness is a very 
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rare quality of mind, and that by no means all routine scientists 
have achieved it. You apparently have among modern scien- 
tists the same kind of disillusionment which every enthusiastic 
movement undergoes. In the first generation the ideal is clearly 
envisaged and actually incarnated in a few heroic lives. As time 
passes this ideal is still verbally professed, but is not realized by 
its routine lay exponents. There is a falling off. The evangelical 
words are repeated but the faith is too often without works, and 
the life lived by the men of the second and third generation fails 
to reach the ideal proposed in the original gospel. 

The early evangelists of modern science, the men like Darwin, 
Huxley, and Karl Pearson, who gave us its canonical scriptures, 
were quite clear that the secret genius and spiritual excellence 
of the scientific method is to be sought and found in the cult of 
dispassionateness. They said, Such is the energy of this high 
temper that once it is acquired it will be communicated from the 
restricted field in which it is first experienced, and applied to the 
whole of life. The true contribution of science to life, they tell 
us, lies not in the application of particular discoveries to more 
efficient transportation, quicker means of communication, bet- 
ter health, greater general happiness—these are incidents. The 
true gift of science to life is its grace of dispassionateness—the 
ability to see accurately all the relevant facts in any given 
situation, to cancel out personal prejudice and wishful thinking, 
and to let the facts tell their own unequivocal story. Once you 
have learned to think in this way in a single scientific field, you 
will thereafter think in that way in all fields. This was the 
pledge made to the world by these apostles of science in the last 
generation. That pledge has not been fully redeemed. 

Specialization has been increasing at a terrific pace. The 
fields of research have been divided and subdivided until they 
have become, for the individual inquirer, highly restricted. It 
takes all a man’s time and energy to qualify on his chosen 
ground. Once having qualified he is sorely tempted to use his 
area of specialization as a city of refuge from the inquisition of 
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life as a whole. He is reluctant to apply to the affairs of man as 
man the intellectual method which he has been struggling to 
perfect in his profession. His dispassionateness becomes a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue. In common human practice he seems 
still liable to the bigotries, prejudices, and partisanships which 
are the curse of the sectarian mind. Somewhere within this 
situation lies, probably, the source of that minor, self-critical 
mood which is plainly abroad in the scientific world today. 

We trusted, some of us, that it should have been pure science 
which should have redeemed the modern world, a world which 
organized religion was still failing to redeem. But that hope is 
patently not being fulfilled. Dispassionateness is not hard in 
religion, but easy in science. The pure scientist, in Karl Pear- 
son’s meaning of the word, isnot acommonplace. In the general 
affairs of life, your work-a-day specialized scientist tends to re- 
serve his dispassionateness of mind for exercise with his re- 
stricted field and to be in the rest of life much the same sort of 
partisan that all the rest of us are. Hence that strange intima- 
tion of a want of moral self-assurance which patently has in- 
vaded the scientific as well as the religious world. 

For better or for worse I have elected to affirm that in the 
rare quality of dispassionateness you have the common element 
in religion and science. If there be a community of moral 
method in the conduct of the life of the mind, required by this 
idea, it does not immediately matter whether the interpreta- 
tions of life given, now by religion and now by science, happen 
to coincide. Religion will go on passing its judgments of value 
and making its creative affirmations of faith. Science will con- 
tinue its classification of facts and its proposal of general laws. 
But whether the mind be classifying and explaining facts or 
passing judgments of value and creating new values, the moral 
method will be identical. We can only believe that because 
religion and science at their best are working with an identical 
method they should, in the end, arrive at the same result. We 


concede therefore two different accounts of life and the world, 
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while we posit one spirit in our approach to them. That is what 
matters most in this old and ever new question of religion and 
science; it is, to my mind, the only thing that matters. 

But having said so much we are confronted by the fact, 
whether we be religionists or scientists, that of all the tempers 
of which the human mind is capable dispassionateness is at the 
moment the most open to challenge and the most difficult to 
vindicate. 

To use a homely phrase, any concern which is to have the 
support of the modern world must pull its weight in the boat. 
It is a fair question whether mysticism and pure science can be 
said to justify their existence, to pull their weight in the boat. 
At first glance, No. We must often wonder by what moral right 
men conscientiously continue to live a sheltered reflective life 
whether as mystics or scientists. These are luxury trades which 
possibly the world could allow itself in ampler times, but which 
now are suspect and very costly. 

For religion there seems to be coming over the horizon the 
menace of the totalitarian state. Already in many parts of the 
modern world, churches are faced with the old question of the 
“pinch of incense.”” Freedom to worship God according to con- 
science and to act accordingly is by no means securely guaran- 
teed to those who today profess religion. In many parts of Eu- 
rope, at least, the question of State and Church is taking on new 
and sinister forms. 

And one is no longer able to look confidently to science to 
redeem a moral and spiritual cause which has been betrayed by 
religion. Science, in all its applied forms—and these are the 
only forms which the man of affairs understands—seems to be 
even more docile than organized religion. The skill of the scien- 
tist can apparently be commanded at any time by the totalita- 
rian state in its own particular behalf. It is a significant thing 
that the one protest against the passionateness and partisanship 
of the Nazi state has been made, not by the universities, but by 
the churches—not by science but by religion. Plainly we cannot 
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look, with any assurance to the sciences as a whole to vindicate 
a human cause that has been abandoned by religion. 

If the churches are divided, torn by sectarianism, interpreted 
by nationalism, so also applied science is a house divided against 
itself and without catholicity. One scientist is busy inventing a 
more deadly gas for which another scientist must find an anti- 
dote. One scientist is increasing the range of guns and the power 
of high explosives, while another is perfecting his concrete de- 
fenses against them. The fruits of applied science in the modern 
world are of an equivocal and contradictory nature. Karl Pear- 
son’s pious hope that training in a single science would mean a 
mental and moral discipline such that the resultant dispassion- 
ateness of mind would be applied to the whole of life has failed 
of fulfilment. 

Meanwhile, the one hope the world has rests on the defense 
and perpetuation of this temper. It is almost a waste of time 
and words to quarrel as to whether this temper is predominantly 
religious or scientific. What do these words matter at such a 
time as this? Only some unconquerable fortress of dispassion- 
ateness still left in the modern mind can save society from being 
slowly disintegrated by those partisan passions which threaten 
to destroy it. If the time comes when no man can see the truth, 
when no man can tell the truth, when no man any longer wants 
to know the truth, then both science and religion will become 
the serfs of states, classes, races in the next war. Applied science 
will be, from the intellectual and moral standpoint, on a par 
with state and nationalist religions. 

The major spiritual question of our time is this, can dispas- 
sionateness still be vindicated at anything like dimensions large 
enough to influence the course of affairs in the immediate 
future? The question concerns both science and religion. You 
cannot delegate the responsibility to the one in neglect of the 
other. It is a common task which religion and science, when at 
their best, must share together. 











MAN THE SINNER’ 


H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 
Yale University 

MOVING passage in Waldo Frank’s Death and Birth 
of David Markand describes the death of a Polish 
immigrant who, having dreamed the ‘American 
dream,” awakened to the reality of American life when he be- 
came the victim of his friends as well as of his foes in the in- 
dustrial conflict. Holding his wife’s hand, caressing his daughter, 
he whispers over and over, “Man is bad,” and so dies. A 
Christian theologian might have said to this Pole, ‘Thou art 
not far from the kingdom of God,” for the conviction that man 
is bad is one of the fundamental principles of the Christian in- 
terpretation of life. That it is not the only basic dogma need 
not be said; that it is of essential importance and that its aban- 
donment involves the perversion of the remainder of Christian 

theology and faith needs to be emphasized. 


I 

The importance of the doctrine of human sinfulness is evident 
from the consequences which flow from its acceptance. The 
Christian strategy of life depends as much on this principle as 
Marxian strategy depends on the doctrine of the class struggle. 
It means that in our dealing with ourselves and with our 
neighbors, with our societies and our neighbor societies, we deal 
not with morally and rationally healthy beings who may be 
called upon to develop ideal personalities and to build ideal 
commonwealths, but rather with diseased beings, who can do 
little or nothing that is worth while until they have recovered 
health and who, if they persist in acting as though they were 
healthy, succeed only in spreading abroad the infection of their 


* Prepared and presented as part of a symposium on the Christian Doctrine of Man. 
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own lives. The distinct character of the strategy which the 
acceptance of this conviction entails may be better understood 
if it is contrasted with the programs of conduct which follow 
from other views of evil. The common belief that evil is con- 
centrated in certain individuals or classes—who have made bad 
choices or have been subjected to bad influences—leads to the 
restraint and the elimination of the bad by those who can 
regard themselves as good, and to the pursuit of ideal ends by 
the latter. The romantic belief that men are good and that evil 
resides in institutions calls for the elimination of bad institu- 
tions and the exercise of unrestrained activity by politically, 
economically, and ecclesiastically emancipated men. The 
evolutionary definition of evil, which identifies it with im- 
perfection, with cultural lag, and the ignorance of immaturity, 
requires simply nurture and education as the proper treatment 
of the bad. But if the conviction that all men are sinners is 
maintained these strategies of life must be rejected; a wholly 
different approach will be necessary. 

It may be worth while to note that though apparently the 
doctrine of human sinfulness is more pessimistic than the rival 
theories are, it is fundamentally more optimistic. The doctrine 
of creation is the presupposition of the doctrine of sin. The 
latter doctrine implies that man’s fundamental nature, obscured 
and corrupted though it is, is perfect. His perfection as a crea- 
ture, or his health, is not a far-off achievement, a more or less 
remote possibility which future generations may realize after 
infinite effort; it is rather the underlying datum of life. Well- 
being, joy, peace, effective activity are as near as health is to 
the sick man, not as remote as man is from the ape or the com- 
pleted building from the blue print. 


II 


To say that man is a sinner is not equivalent to the state- 
ment that he is morally bad. Modern moralism has subordi- 
nated all other value categories to those of the morally good and 
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the morally bad. It has regarded these as somehow final and not 
in need of further definition, while it has reduced the value 
categories of truth, beauty, and holiness, of intellectual, aes- 
thetic, and religious evil to their moral ‘“‘essence.” Science and 
art have more or less successfully resisted the tyranny of moral- 
ism but religion has accepted the yoke willingly and allowed its 
concept of sin to be reduced to “moral guilt” as previously it 
allowed its concept of God to be identified with “moral perfec- 
tion.” It cannot be maintained that there is not an intimate 
relationship between the positive value categories on the one 
hand, the negative or disvalue categories on the other hand, but 
whatever that relation may be, it is evident that moral value 
is entitled to no pre-eminence. To make moral evil the essence 
of sin is to make as arbitrary a choice as when moral worth is 
made the essence of truth, or moral badness the essence of ugli- 
ness. The moralist forgets that he occupies a standpoint, that 
his evaluations are relative to that standpoint, and that the 
standpoint itself is vf no greater finality than the standpoints 
of religion, science, and art. 

More specifically it is to be urged against the moralistic in- 
terpretation of sin that moral judgments are relative judg- 
ments (not psychologically relative, necessarily) and that, 
second, the religious category of sin is not a composite term 
made up of a moral core and secondary accretions but a true 
concept which must be understood from the religious and not 
some other point of view. As to the first point, much may be 
said of the ambiguity of terms ‘“‘good”’ and ‘‘bad” as used in 
morality, and as evident in their application now to the object 
of moral choice, now to the character or conduct of the choosing 
agent. Nor can it be maintained that they are used in the 
“strictly ethical sense” only in the latter instance. In both 
cases, however (whether the judgment be the judge’s “guilty” 
or “not guilty,” or the agent’s “right”’ or “wrong’’), reference to 
a standard is implied, whether that standard be a code of laws 
or a table of values. This standard may be called moral, but 
properly it is the standard of morality, presupposed by morality. 
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If it was adopted as the result of a moral choice, that was pos- 
sible only because there had previously been present in the 
mind of the chooser a standard by reference to which he could 
adopt it morally. Ultimately morality is always driven back to 
the acceptance of a standard which is given to it, without which 
morality would be impossible, but which is itself prior to all 
morality. The source of that standard is always religion, not 
morality. It depends upon what man finds to be wholly wor- 
shipful, intrinsically valuable—in other words, upon the nature 
of his god or gods. The “‘chief good”’ of man is not the object 
but the presupposition of his moral choices, and his possession 
of a chief good is the presupposition of all moral judgments 
which he or another passes upon him. To define sin in terms of 
morality is to ignore this fact, that morality without presupposi- 
tions is impossible, that it lacks the finality which is claimed for 
it. I do not mean to say that sin does not involve moral guilt; 
that is not the point. I do mean that the definition of sin in 
terms of moral guilt implies a mistaken conviction about the 
finality of morality. 

In the second place, the concept of sin as a concept of the 
religious reason is not reducible to moral terms. Sometimes 
it is regarded as meaning moral guilt plus emotional overtones 
due to the religious feelings. Otto’s and Marrett’s brilliant 
psychological analysis of the sense of the holy and the negative 
creature-feeling or sense of impurity have indicated that even 
when the approach is made from the feelings, it is not an emo- 
tional-plus element with which we are dealing in religious ex- 
perience, but rather a psychological state qualitatively different 
from the moral state. Apart, however, from the consideration of 
experience, it is evident that the religious reason has employed 
its concept of sin to connote not merely and not always moral 
evil, but also physical evil. It is only by eliminating from 
consideration all the phenomena of demon-possession that 
Jesus’ attitude toward sin can be interpreted as a wholly moral 
attitude. Moreover, the practice and doctrine of forgiveness of 
sin (cf. the paralytic) imply a conception of sin which is not 
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primarily moral, with emotional overtones. Furthermore, 
priestly practice, as again exemplified in part by modern 
psychiatry, indicates that the evil with which religion deals is 
not wholly definable in moral terms and cannot be treated with 
moral means. 

To say then that man is a sinner does not mean exactly the 
same thing as to say that he is morally wicked. Nor are moral 
evil and religious evil to be regarded as species of a common 
genus of evil. 

Ill 

It is necessary now to inquire more precisely into the meaning 
of the concept sin. Neither its definition in terms of other dis- 
values nor the psychological description of the sense of sin are 
of much help to us in this inquiry. The latter effort represents, 
upon the whole, the confusion of objective and subjective so 
typical of modern spiritualistic theology. This confusion—of 
sin with the sense of sin—has its practical counterpart in the 
aberrations of emotional, revivalistic evangelicalism with its 
“unrealistic” attempts to arouse the sense of sin rather than to 
point to sin itself and to create a feeling of assurance rather than 
to point to salvation. 

Various efforts have been made to define sin as sensuality 
or as selfishness. Such efforts are instances of the naturalistic 
fallacy. Selfishness and sensuality are doubtless sinful but 
neither flesh nor self are sinful per se. Nor is creatureliness the 
essence of sin. The relation of creature to creator does not in- 
volve sin; the majesty of God does not have human sinfulness 
for its counterpart. To be sure, the sense of man’s worthlessness 
in contrast to the supreme worthfulness of God may be closely 
akin to the sense of sin. But in such experiences as Isaiah’s and 
Job’s, men would not be aware of their worthlessness—they 
would know only the supreme worth of the creator—were it not 
for the fact that prior to the experience they had tended to 
ascribe supreme worth to the self. The religious concept of sin al- 
ways involves the idea of disloyalty, not of disloyalty in general, 
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but of disloyalty to the true God, to the only trustworthy and 
wholly lovable reality. Sin is the failure to worship God as God. 
Yet it is more than the absence of loyalty. to God. It is not possi- 
ble for men to be simply disloyal; they are always loyal to some- 
thing. Disloyalty implies a false loyalty and disloyalty to God 
always includes loyalty to something that is not God but which 
claims deity. Sin therefore is not merely a deprivation, not 
merely the absence of loyalty; it is wrong direction, false wor- 
ship. Furthermore, loyalty to a false God implies reb: -lion 
against God. It is impossible that it should be otherwise, un- 
less God were something less than the Creator and the essence 
of Being. To make a god of the self, or of the class, or of the 
nation, or of the phallus, or of mankind, is to organize life 
around one of these centers and to draw it away from its true 
center; hence, in a unified world, it is to wage war against God. 


IV 

We may return now to the first point—the Christian doctrine 
that man is a sinner. The statement means not that men 
occasionally become disloyal to God or that their disloyalty is 
real only in so far as they consciously choose to be disloyal; it 
means rather that those to whom God is wholly loyal and who 
are by nature wholly dependent upon him are in active rebellion 
against him. The moral qualification that men can be held 
accountable for this disloyalty only in so far as they are con- 
sciously and willingly disloyal is quite beside the point, first of 
all because Christianity is not primarily concerned with the 
question of assessing the blame but with the fact and the cure; 
second, because this qualification rests upon a highly dubious 
doctrine of freedom. The starting-point of the doctrine of sin is 
not man’s freedom but man’s dependence; freedom accounts 
for the fact that man can be and is disloyal, not for the fact 
that he ought to be loyal. At all events, the important thing 
for man the sinner is not that he should feel a sense of guilt but 
that he should see his disloyalty, his false loyalty, and the con- 
sequences. Doubtless the sense of guilt played its important 
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role for early Protestants and for evangelicals, but it has be- 
come a barrier to the modern man’s understanding of the gospel. 

The statement that man is a sinner, disloyal to God and 
therefore involved in evil consequences of a moral, physical, 
and social nature may be taken by us today as a general law, 
perhaps in a statistical sense only. We do not begin with the 
universal man, nor with a doctrine of original sin, though we 
may need to use the latter ultimately for purposes of explana- 
tion. We begin with the facts or with our observations, which 
are primarily observations of ourselves; but introspection is 
supported by individual and social psychology and by history. 
We observe that men are primarily loyal to themselves, to their 
nations, to their pleasures, to their race, to their machines, 
etc. We examine their actions and their systems of morality 
and we can say, with greater assurance than Paul had, that 
they have all fallen short of the glory of God. There may be 
exceptions to the rule; perhaps the Marxians recognize a few 
exceptions to the rule of class loyalty; the rule remains as the 
only safe basis of conduct. The facts make the judgment inev- 
itable that man is bad, disloyal to God, the only source of all 
life and all good; and that he is bound to take the consequences 
not because God is angry but because he is God. 


V 


It remains for us to try to sketch some of these consequences. 
The first result of disloyalty appears to be conflict within the 
individual and within society. It is an inevitable result, for to 
leave the One is to be scattered among the many. No other 
object is able to hold man’s loyalty save that object on which 
he is actually dependent for life and meaning. Idolatry leads 
inevitably to polytheism and polytheism is conflict. It is doubt- 
less true that some gods seem better than others, in so far as 
they unify men and their societies to a greater degree; thus the 
national god or the class god seems better than the god of self or 
Mammon or Venus or Bacchus. At the same time the greater 
gods only transfer the conflict to a broader stage and become 
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greater demons. A second consequence is death. We are be- 
ginning again to become aware of the fact that the death of 
cultures is the consequence of the sin of social wholes (national- 
ism, capitalism, communism), and that ‘spiritual’ death, the 
disintegration of the self, is the consequence of false loyalties 
and conflicts. The moral consequences of sin—man’s inhuman- 
ity to man, cruelty to beasts, exploitation of nature, abuse of 
sex, greed, commercial profanization of creation and its beauty 
——these are no less patent. 

Of particular importance for the Christian strategy of life is 
the consequence of man’s impotence to rescue himself out of 
his disloyalty and rebellion, conflict, death, and vice. Moralism 
which makes the human free will the source of all good and evil 
cannot understand this impotence. Its savior is the will; every 
problem is solved by an appeal to the will. But there is no such 
thing as a free will in this sense. The wil! is always committed 
or it is no will at all. It is either committed to God or to one 
of the gods. “The will is as its strongest motive is.’”’ Man can- 
not transfer his loyalty from one of the false gods to God by 
exercising his will, since that will is loyal to the false god. Every 
effort it makes is an effort in some direction. So long as man is 
loyal to himself, or to his nation, or his class, or to his moral 
standard based upon a self-chosen highest good, his efforts to 
rescue himself will be determined by his loyalty. The conse- 
quence is that he involves himself more deeply in disloyalty to 
God. The situation is similar to the effort to bring about inter- 
national peace through international war, which results only in 
the increase of national loyalties and the increase of war; it is 
similar also to the effort to bring about social justice through 
inter-class conflict which results in the increase of class loyalties 
and of social injustice. Redemption from sin is possible only by 
a reconciliation to God, which cannot be initiated by the dis- 
loyal creature. Man the sinner is incapable of overcoming his 
sin. 

In conclusion, the consequence of the doctrine for Christian 
strategy may be more definitely pointed out than was possible 
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at the beginning. Since man is bad, the restraint of evil— 
particularly of the moral evil which is the result of sin—is a 
necessary element in every plan for the conduct of life. ‘Thou 
shalt nots’ take their place in the moral code; self-discipline and 
social discipline take the place of self-expression and social 
freedom. But three qualifications, at least, must be borne in 
mind in the exercise of such restraint. The first is that Chris- 
tian restraint is the restraint of sinners by sinners and not by 
the just. It is restraint exercised on the basis of a law or scale 
of values which the disloyal mind discerns only darkly; it is the 
restraint exercised by those who acknowledge their equality 
with the restrained, for equality in sinfulness is also equality. 
Whatever be the meaning of the doctrine of election it cannot 
be used to justify a dictatorship of the “‘good”’ over the ‘“‘bad.”’ 
In the second place, any restraint imposed on the basis of hu- 
man sinfulness must avoid the temptation of falling into 
moralism; it must be medicinal rather than vindictive, conserva- 
tive rather than destructive; if it uses force, which it will be loth 
to employ, it will use it only in this way, knowing that force 
cannot redeem but only prevent some external consequences of 
sin. In the third place, the Christian strategy of the restraint of 
evil must be wholly subordinated to the strategy of the reconcili- 
ation. Later Puritanism fell into the great error of giving the 
doctrine of sin pre-eminence over the doctrine of redemption; 
hence its strategy of restraint took the place of the strategy of 
reconciliation. But the doctrine of sin is meaningful only as it 
presupposes the doctrine of creation and furnishes the presup- 
position of the doctrine of redemption. And the use of restraint 
is definitely an interim measure which needs to be subordinated 
to the fundamental strategy of Christianity. As the com- 
munist must subordinate his interests in the amelioration of the 
worker’s lot within the capitalist system to his interests in the 
revolution so the Christian must put the Christian revolution 
first. Where this is forgotten the result is revisionist Christian- 
ity, an abhorrent heresy. 








THE REL; aNCY OF JESUS 
STEWART G. COLE 


Crozer Theological Seminary 
HE Bible contains our primary biographies of Jesus. 
They focus in the four gospels. New Testament schol- 
ars have long since ceased attempting to make them 
harmonize in an effort to present one clear and adequate life- 
history of the Man of Nazareth. Not only do the authors of the 
gospels concern themselves with special interests in Jesus’ per- 
son, but they employ strikingly diverse patterns of thinking to 
reflect these interests. If Mark pictures Jesus as one having 
supernatural power on man’s behalf superior to that of all sorts 
of demons, John conceives him in terms of the philosophical 
forms of Hellenistic thought. Matthew’s chief desire is to set 
forth the Kingdom teachings of Jesus, while Luke stresses the 
notably humanitarian elements in his life. Rather than one con- 
ventional pedigree of the Galilean, we have four distinctive in- 
troductions to Jesus. Each is characterized by individuality and 
adds religious richness to our fund of source materials. The 
Bible presents Jesus through the personal appraisal of his dis- 
ciples. 

If we are to shift the personal screen of the authors of the 
gospels and to seek a clearer glimpse of the man himself, then 
we must inquire into the psychology of biographical production. 
The reviewer must take account of three factors in the biog- 
rapher’s work. These are the prepared study, the ideas the 
writer entertained which he has put into language, and the con- 
tacts with the subject of the study and with his milieu which 
furnished the basis for the writer’s ideas and consequently his 
recorded study. In actual fact this process works in the reverse 
order. The four writers who were responsible for our New Tes- 
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tament gospels" lived so rewardingly in terms of a Jesus-cen- 
tered society that they experienced moving loyalties toward 
him and were constrained to interpret these values each in 
keeping with his own select thought forms and his own devout 
purpose. 

A careful recognition of this basis of biographical production 
helps the reader to understand what the writers of the gospels 
were actually trying to do. It throws light upon their loyalties 
as well as upon the subject of their writings. If x represents a 
writer’s ideas and y the historic Jesus, a gospel is neither x nor y. 
It is not x+y but rather xy. The language is both instrumental 
and descriptive.” It throws light on the person of Jesus while at 
the same time revealing the quality of the attitudes that the 
author has cultivated toward him. In our critical reading of the 
four gospels it is easier to detect a writer’s estimate of Jesus than 
it is to uncover the original teachings of Jesus. Suppose, using 
the historic and the form-history methods of inquiry, we did dis- 
cover the pristine words of the Galilean, there would still re- 
main the problem of accounting their meaning according to the 
mind of Jesus. 

A threefold inquiry is involved here. There is the precept of 
the great teacher presumed to be recorded accurately from his 
own lips. The word symbols that convey the meaning of this 
precept articulate certain images, ideals, sentiments, and values 
which Jesus treasured in his heart. And these possessions of the 
inner life result directly from the Man of Nazareth’s adjustment 
to his life-situation. In other words, the teachings of Jesus are 
psychologically and historically conditioned. They result from 
the manner in which he addressed himself to his world. Rather 
than timeless documents they are timely, springing out of the 

* The writer is oversimplifying the issue by disregarding the critical problem of 
auditing the language stages through which the documents passed from their original] 
form in an ancient tongue to the particular English “version”? we may choose for our 


study. 
2 Cf. Shailer Mathews, The Growth of the Idea of God, p. 212. 
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warmth of his own immediate experience and reflecting his reac- 
tions to the cultural demands of the times. 

The problem of approximating Jesus’ meaning of a precept 
must not be thought of as one peculiar to the understanding of 
New Testament materials. The reader may have a similar diff- 
culty in interpreting his closest friend’s language. Meanings do 
not stand out crystal clear on the face of words, except in the 
simplest chatter. They are revealed in the behavior of words 
(cf. the form-history method of studying the gospels), in accom- 
panying gestures vocal and demonstrative, and in the conversa- 
tion’s setting. The entreaty, “let us be friends,” has a wide 
range of possible meanings among neighbors, some of which 
would be downright contradictory.’ In the more important com- 
munications between friends there remain overtones and under- 
tones of meaning that cannot possibly be conveyed through the 
medium of and by means of the logic of language. If this diffi- 
culty thrusts itself upon two parties in téte-a-téte relation, how 
much more delicate is the task of acquainting one’s self with 
the real meanings that Jesus desired to express in the precepts 
that are reputed to have come from his lips? 

Without laboring the question unnecessarily, it is essential to 
recognize further that the framework of the culture that nur- 
tured Jesus, gave his leadership individuality, and furnished 
content and purpose to his teachings, is not the culture that we 
inherit today. Not only are they separated by nineteen cen- 
turies, but they differ in several fundamental respects. The fal- 
lacy of reading back into precontemporary situations our own 
complex of social experience is a common pitfall to most men. 
Shirley Jackson Case’s warning needs repeated emphasis, ‘““To 
evaluate the significance of the real historic Jesus for religion to- 
day one must first escape from the confusion of modern varieties 
of interest in Jesus as sponsor for present ideals.”” What are the 
historically conditioning factors of Jesus’ age that stand in con- 


3H. N. Wieman, Religious Experience and Scientific Method, p. 332. 
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trast with ours and concerning which we must be acquainted if 
we would focus his teachings advisedly? 

In the first place, he belonged to the Hebrew race. This peo- 
ple were the most profoundly religious stock the world has ever 
produced. They held tenaciously to a conviction that they were 
chosen of Almighty God to work his will among the nations of 
the earth. This belief held them unyielding in the face of the 
severest abuses that famine, pestilence, or war could bring upon 
them. Every event in private or corporate life of the Hebrews 
was considered in terms of Providence. All human and extra- 
human relations of man were religious affairs. A long succession 
of great seers had graced their history, leaving to succeeding 
generations a rare heritage of religious lore. The “law of Moses 
and the prophets” and the synagogue Jesus inherited to perpetu- 
ate in him an indomitable personal faith in God. 

Closely associated with this sense of divine favor, the He- 
brews entertained the hope that eventually Yahweh would vin- 
dicate his promise to them by sending a Messiah to redeem 
Israel. The manner of his coming was apocalyptic. This people 
believed that God would interject their deliverer from the 
heavens into this mundane sphere and accomplish a perfect de- 
livery of the elect. Although they knew neither the day nor the 
hour when this event would transpire, they never doubted its 
ultimate arrival. In years when extreme hardship and suffering 
were visited upon the Hebrews by ruthless enemies, the messian- 
ic hope burned the more brightly in the breasts of the faithful 
and held them secure in God. Such was the faith in Israel when 
Jesus was born. 

The social organization of Hebrew life was patriarchal. 
Whether the historian consider the family unit, the clan or tribe, 
or the nation, the senior male member was the respected head of 
the institution. The ‘‘father” was the pillar of culture. Around 
him were built up the mores, the loyalties, and the benedictions 
of the group. To be counted among the sons of Abraham and of 
David was to enjoy an enviable lineage and to partake in Yah- 
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weh’s guardianship of the righteous. A corollary of this paternal 
scheme of social structure was the subordination of woman to 
man, of the wife to the husband, and of children and slaves to 
the father and lord of the house. This male authoritarian sys- 
tem of social government does not deny the fact that women, 
children, and chattels welcomed the domination and that the 
Hebrew “father” proved himself an unusually dependable and 
high-minded protector of his people. 

It should be observed also that the Hebrew people cultivated 
an open-country life. Vocationally, they followed the pastoral 
réle, grape production, grain cultivation, or fishing as sources of 
daily living. These interests threw the people into intimate con- 
tact with the unmeasured forces of earth and sky, the mysteries 
of seed and soil, the beauties of flower and field, and the idio- 
syncrasies of sheep and cattle; they enjoyed the constant re- 
minder of nature’s kinship to them. This people never became 
great in the arts of philosophy as the Greeks or of statecraft 
as the Romans. They excelled in religion which was grounded 
animistically in the very nature of the universe and revealed in 
stones, burning bushes, thunder, fertility, harvest, the lily of the 
field, and the firmament of heaven. The most profound truths 
in their sacred writings abound in the forms of nature religion 
and the imagery of agricultural lore. Apparently Jesus con- 
tinued this tradition in the expression of his religious teachings. 

The student of the Hebrews must not forget that he is dealing 
with an oriental people. Highly imaginative, they thought emo- 
tionally and spoke poetically. Visions and dreams were daily oc- 
currences and portended supernatural significance. Men might 
possess spirits (good or bad), speak with tongues, and see new 
heavens and new earths. In such a prescientific orientation fears 
easily haunt and social abuses often thrive. And in the same 
naive identification of man with the forces of environment the 
immortal psalmists’ songs were produced and the peerless 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah released. 

The writer has mentioned five phases of Hebrew culture into 
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which Jesus was thrust to fulfil his destiny. Compare them with 
our Anglo-Saxon traits as a Western people. As Gentiles we 
have no sense of divine mission at the core of our national econ- 
omy. Socially speaking, we know that we are not homogeneous. 
Compared with the apocalyptic world-view of this ancient peo- 
ple, we live increasingly in terms of a scientific world-order. Our 
hope for human salvation lies in the orderly control of the forces 
of nature and man by an increasingly spiritual upbuilding of 
society. A patriarchal system of government in family or nation 
does not harmonize with our commitment to democratic insti- 
tutions. People who catch their religion chiefly in caring for 
their flocks and nurturing open-country habits of life cannot be 
expected to match the type of religious faith that men are at- 
tempting to establish in an urban, industrial, and technological 
civilization. And if the Hebrews stressed the emotional sensi- 
tivity of the oriental mind, we Westerners excel in powers of ra- 
tional procedure. If in true understanding there does not re- 
main a great gulf fixed between this ancient Eastern race and 
our American people, then painstaking anthropologists must 
continue the bridging work. 

Against this background of remote Hebrew culture Jesus par- 
ticipated in his matchless réle in history. In the light of the 
hopes and the fears that qualified the racial experience of the 
Hebrews, he spoke his message. The teachings of Jesus that are 
embodied in the gospels were addressed to the daily situations 
he met in ministering to his kinsfolk. Apparently, he spoke to 
men with a ring of authority. Are these precepts authoritative 
for gentile Christians of the twentieth century? There is a dif- 
ference of opinion among churchmen. No less a New Testa- 
ment scholar than E. F. Scott in his Ethical Teaching of Jesus 
declared: 

The unchanging element in our religion has been its ethical teaching. 
Its doctrines have been ethically understood in each generation; its insti- 


tutions and ritual have assumed many forms and have given rise to 
countless divisions. But the ethical demands have never varied. They 
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were set forth two thousand years ago, and in the interval the whole 
framework of man’s life has been remodeled; but they are still valid, in 
practically their whole extent, for all sections of the Church.4 


No one can misunderstand the position that Scott defends. 
For him Jesus enunciates eternal principles in language forms 
that are self-explanatory and universally binding. This view is 
widely adopted in liberal circles in the church. Aside from the 
merit of the position, it provides for its advocates a sense of ab- 
solute security in their ethical approach to everyday issues. 
Place over against Scott’s claim the position of Shirley Jackson 
Case. In his text, Jesus through the Centuries, he writes: 

We prize the injunctions of Jesus as stimuli but not as ultimate goals. 
Yet every responsive spirit will surely appreciate the high value of such 
stimulation. One may feel no compulsory urge to take literally the com- 
mand of Jesus to the prosperous and pious young man to sell all worldly 
possessions and distribute the proceeds to the poor; we do not think the 
end of the world to be so near that it seems desirable to shed all earthly 
goods as quickly as possible. Nor may one fee] that it is proper to aban- 
don his profession or business, or to forsake an existing though defective 
religious institution, in order to become a free-lance like Jesus. The prob- 
lem of adjusting individual conduct to the necessities of social environ- 
ment in a modern age cannot be solved by imitating an ancient pattern. 
A different line of action today amply justifies itself in the sincerity and 
judgment of honest and intelligent people, who may at the same time 
genuinely admire the sincerity of Jesus and grant the full propriety of his 
speaking and acting as he did within the particular situation where he 
lived and in the light of his beliefs about the future.‘ 


This writer does not find in the Galilean’s teachings ethical 
norms for every age in history. He detects something more 
vital; he calls it “the high value of stimulation.” For him the 
precepts of the gospels are pitched in ‘“‘an ancient pattern.” Is 
not Albert Schweitzer voicing a similar viewpoint when he says: 

Many people are shocked on learning that the historical Jesus must be 


accepted as “capable of error” because the supernatural Kingdom of God, 
the manifestation of which He announced as imminent, did not appear. 


Pix. 


5 Pp. 365-66. 
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What can we do in face of what stands clearly recorded in the Gospels? 
Are we acting in the spirit of Jesus if we attempt with hazardous and 
sophisticated explanations to force the sayings into agreement with the 
dogmatic teaching of His absolute and universal incapability of error? 
He himself never made any claim to such omniscience. Just as He pointed 
out to the young man who addressed Him as “Good Master” that God 
alone was good, so He would also have set His face against those who 
would have liked to attribute to Him a divine infallibility. .... 

The historical Jesus moves us deeply by His subordination to God. In 
this He stands out as greater than the Christ personality of dogma which, 
in compliance with the claims of Greek metaphysics, is conceived as 
omniscient and incapable of error.° 


This is plain speech on a delicate subject from the lips of one 
of our greatest living exponents of vigorous Christian action. It 
strikes straight at the sanctions adopted by most social gos- 
pellers. Reinhold Niebuhr adds his support to this viewpoint 
when he criticizes Jerome Davis for seeking Jesus’ support of a 
certain type of political policy in our industrial impasse, re- 
marking, ““The effort to claim the authority of Jesus for a policy 
of non-violent compulsion seems to me to rest upon pure confu- 
sion. The ethics of Jesus cannot be had for any pragmatic social 
ethic.”’ Niebuhr would doubtless say that to attempt to “‘ap- 
ply” the teachings of Jesus to our present-day economic griev- 
ances merely results in softening or palliating these injustices. 
This approach will never interpret their moral weaknesses ac- 
curately or make way for a better world. 

Let us be specific. Suppose we assume that Jesus’ teaching of 
God as “Father,” of the ethics of the “Kingdom of God,” and of 
the principle of “‘love’’ are authentically reproduced in the gos- 
pels. Are they authoritative for our age? Here are three terms: 
“Father,” “Kingdom of God,” “love.” We must remember the 
injunction of Sidney Hook, ‘‘The first duty a philosopher owes 
to the community is a sense of the ethics of words.” There are 
limits to the historical meaning of symbols “beyond which 


° Out of My Life and Thought, pp. 72-73. 


7 “Comment,” Religion in Life (summer number, 1934), p. 440. 
§ Pp 
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[they] cannot legitimately be used.” The inquirer seeks to guard 
the integrity of language. Very well. What legitimate content 
may the Christian place in Jesus’ words? The historian answers 
this question by projecting these symbols back into the cul- 
tural milieu that Jesus shared and that lent timeliness as well 
as purpose to him and to them. God was pictorially conceived 
as “Father” because the patriarchal order of Hebrew society 
suggested expressive and appropriate meaning for a benevolent 
deity. The “Kingdom of God,” historically conditioned, won 
favor because of the prevailing apocalyptic hope. And “‘love,”’ 
rather than a colorless, static reference pointing to identical hu- 
man relations in every age and among all people, is subject to 
as wide diversity of construction as are the love attitudes of peo- 
ples. What Jesus meant by love who is competent to judge? 
Whether he used the symbol consistently, as few men do, who 
will say? The outward shell of symbolism may abide, but the 
inner core of meanings of symbols shades off into countless qual- 
ities of experience with the shifting epochs in man’s life. 

Is it not fair to say, so far as historical evidence is forthcom- 
ing, that whatever contents Jesus ascribed to the terms “Fath- 
er,” “Kingdom of God,” “love,” he used them in harmony with 
a Hebrew culture that was trademarked by the characteristics 
that were mentioned above, and also one that tolerated the fol- 
lowing conditions? Man domination prevailed and woman and 
child subordination in family and community was required. The 
institution of slavery with its cheapening of human life was tol- 
erated. Demonology and consequent acute disturbances of per- 
sonality remained unquestioned. There was no corporate aware- 
ness of the tragic consequences of such abuses as adult-youth 
friction, fixed economic social classes, racial antipathies and 
prejudices, theistic favoritism. Within what other framework 
of culture could Jesus place his language and give it concrete 
meaning? 

The ethics of Jesus are provisional. Why attempt to hedge 
from the historical phenomenon? We should remember “‘when- 
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ever we accept an idea as authority instead of as an instrument, 
an idol is set up.” Ethics are never “finished” or closed. They 
grow as men and peoples grow, and they change by the same 
law of life. Was the golden age of ethical teaching a first-cen- 
tury achievement of one person? Have we not shifted centers of 
human orientation and social conflict in the passing of the cen- 
turies? What adequate code (crystal clear) has Jesus to meet 
our industrial injustices, our international conflicts, our racial 
discriminations? Is there not something in Jesus’ person of par- 
amount significance beyond the enunciation of standardized 
morals? Paraphrasing the words of George A. Coe, we may cul- 
tivate such a belief in the Man of Nazareth that he becomes a 
refuge from historic reality instead of remaining an immersion 
into such reality. 

The writer turns aside for a moment to ask if man’s desire for 
ethical authority may not be an extension of a fundamentally 
primitive trait. James H. Robinson remarks that we have in- 
herited the desire for mundane security “not only from our 
medieval forefathers, but, like them and through them, from 
long generations of prehistoric men. We a} have a natura) tend- 
ency to rely upon established beliefs and fixed institutions. This 
is an expression of our spontaneous confidence in everything 
that comes to us in an unquestioned form.’ To perpetuate this 
popular estimate of Jesus and his teachings is to prostitute the 
historic importance of his precepts and to turn New Testament 
scholarship into byroads of sheer subjectivism. In the last re- 
sort it is disrespectful to the personality of Jesus to do it. 

What, then, is the relevancy of Jesus for our times? One of 
two alternatives is open to us. Either we may resort to a 
‘‘Jesus” mysticism to temper our religious faith or we may ac- 
cept the challenge to meet the moral demands of our day and 
age in the same pioneering spirit that characterized Jesus in his 
day and age. 

L. W. Grensted, a distinguished English scholar, has recently 

8 The Mind in the Making, p. 127. 
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given Classical expression to the first position. In his book, The 
Person of Christ, the main thesis is that “the Jesus of history is 
the Jesus who lived and lives in the fellowship of those who love 
him.” The mystical claim could not be put more clearly. Such 
Christians begin by experiencing wonder and affection in their 
study of the Jesus whose life and teachings are reported in the 
gospels. They then pass uncritically to the view that this same 
historic person is the one with whom they have contemplative 
communion and from whom they draw strength and grace to 
live the good life in their day. Frank Eakin appraises this posi- 
tion fairly when he comments, “Mysticism with Christ (or 
Jesus) as its special object may be—indeed, it often has been— 
beautiful and noble, and effective as a stimulus to noble living; 
but at its best it has tended to obscure rather than to clarify the 
features of the historic Jesus, and this was no small loss.’’ 

For the student of religion, the Jesus (or Christ) with whom 
the loya) Christian holds fellowship is one spiritual entity and 
the Jesus of history is quite another phenomenon. The first is 
not a personality; the second is. The one is a living reality; the 
other an ancient and departed Hebrew leader. The Jesus of 
faith is a social force constituted of the ideals and loyalties of 
Christian people; the Jesus of history was a son of Galilean peas- 
ants. They may bear the same name; they are as different as 
individuality of ideal and person. Walter M. Horton made this 
distinction clear when he wrote: 

.... [the symbol “Christ” may have little to do with the actual char- 
acter of Jesus of Nazareth. Often, if not generally, the ideal is derived 
from elsewhere. What seizes and transforms the drunkard is the ideal he 
was taught in childhood. What a youth embraces when he joins the 
church is the moral standard prevalent in his church—often copied from 
the popular morality of the district..... 

The Living Christ, then, is a composite photograph of the best Chris- 
tians the new convert sees about him. He is the embodiment of that 
group consciousness of the Church..... 

9 “Should We Be More Mystical?” Journal of Religion, October, 1931, p. 500. 

104 Psychological Approach to Theology, pp. 156-57. 
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There is no rational objection to “Jesus” mysticism. In fact, 
it is probably quite necessary to the rank and file of Christians. 
A. G. Baker recognizes that in the historical development of our 
Western religion ‘‘the continual reinterpretation of the meaning 
of Christ (or Jesus) by his followers in the light of their own 
growing experience is as indispensable as the original contribu- 
tion of the founder himself. It is this which keeps the Christian 
movement alive.’’" The writer is not questioning the validity 
of this practice. Indeed, it seems to him essential for most dev- 
otees if a vital evangelical faith is to survive. He is, however, 
questioning the validity of the claim that “‘the Jesus of history is 
the Jesus who lived and lives in the fellowship of those who love 
him.” In such religion the truth concerning the Man of Naza- 
reth is subordinated to the living demands of the figure of faith. 

In considering the relevancy of Jesus for twentieth-century 
Christians another alternative presents itself. Andrew Carnegie 
tells us that ‘democracy worships a precedent-breaker or a 
precedent-maker.” Jesus was such and so must we be, if we 
would perpetuate his spirit. As he met the exigencies of an an- 
cient, problematical, social situation in a signally effective man- 
ner, so we must learn to master our untoward conditions and 
enrich our civilization. It is the pioneering spirit who creatively 
brings to pass the desires of good men’s hearts who is the savior 
in every historic situation. This is the spirit that must char- 
acterize the church in these revolutionary times if Christianity is 
to be continued as a redemptive force among mankind. In such 
a convincing spirit Canon B. H. Streeter writes: 

What I wish to insist is that under modern conditions, if the Church 
desires to speak to the world with the voice of authority, it must first 
compel outsiders to recognize that there is within the Church a body of 
investigators who are in no way bound to defend established positions, 
but are free to follow truth. It must not merely tolerate investigators, it 
must insist on having them.” 

" Christian Missions and the New World Culture, pp. 306-7. 

“The Broad Church and Modernist Movement,” Journal of Religion, January, 
1929, p. 18. 
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The spirit of Jesus reflected in the New Testament leads the 
reader to believe that he was “free to follow truth.” That is the 
joy of every follower of the Galilean. He is thoroughly emanci- 
pated from the limitations of historic deed or creed, and such 
freedom imposes upon him the moral law to live in such a crea- 
tive fashion that he will lift still higher the level of human rela- 
tions. In his essay on history Emerson echoes this same tri- 
umphant note: “I have no expectation that any man will read 
history aright, who thinks that what was done in a remote age 
by men whose names have resounded far, has any deeper sense 
than what he is doing today.”” Harry Emerson Fosdick strikes 
the same key when he says that “the heart of the gospels is not 
to be found in certain religious expressions but in the reproduci- 
ble experiences which they suggest.” 

The frontispiece of a recent book by Glover and Dewey, Chil- 
dren of the New Age, presents the picture of a splendid specimen 
of American child, and under it are written these prophetic 
words: ‘‘Perhaps the only real gift we can pass on to children 
today is an awareness.” We honor the matchless person of Jesus 
of Nazareth most fittingly as we cultivate in our relations to our 
fellow-men the spirit of “awareness” and continue the quality of 
spiritual questing that gave rise to the New Testament gospels. 











THE MYSTIC AND HIS ABSOLUTES 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER 
Harvard University 
F THERE is one thing more than another which turns us 
today against the mystic, and makes us view his phi- 
losophy with alarm, it is his tendency to indulge in ex- 
aggerated statements. So far as we have an ideal for ourselves 
in these times it is that of “adjustment” and harmonious in- 
tegration. Our sophisticated view of our own psychological 
mechanisms has led us to see life in terms of the working of 
glands and reflexes, and to regard enthusiasm of any sort as a 
sign of some kind of disorder within the functions of the body. 
Yet it is not difficult at the same time to observe evidences of 
dissatisfaction with this complacent ideal of harmony. The 
current popular psychology has itself shown us that the ten- 
sions of life are not so easily denied, and that if they are not 
expressed in enthusiasm for an idea they will find vent in other 
ways. We have only to notice the use which modern humor 
makes of sharp incongruity, or else of the understatement of an 
exaggerated situation, to see both how close to the surface lies 
our interest in the extreme and how indirect is our way of giving 
it an outlet. Modern life is not drab—it is highly exciting. Yet 
we seem to fear to become excited about it, and we try to ex- 
perience its thrills in devious and roundabout ways. Our resort 
to stimulants is one evidence of this. We allow our interests to 
be physically caused instead of being intellectually aroused. 
We go in, also, for vicarious sensations. While our own lives are 
routine and uninspired, we crowd in masses to hear of daring 
exploits in the air or on the sea, and we find questionable relief 
from our own moral conflicts by allowing sordidness to be 
blared forth through the loud-speaker or blazoned on stage and 
screen. 
294 
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This would seem to indicate an unwillingness on our own 
part to recognize the forces which are resident in us and a cer- 
tain amount of fear in the presence of those ideas which have the 
power to stir up our own emotional depths. Undoubtedly the 
reason for this is largely economic. We are bound body and 
soul, emotion and idea, in a competitive economic system, and 
we are afraid of anything which will hamper our acquisitive 
powers. Yet the signs all point to a change in the economic 
order, and we may cherish the hope that with its coming we 
shall feel more free to express the enthusiasm for ideas which is 
latent within us and which, as latent, creates so much turmoil 
beneath our outward calm. One question which then raises it- 
self is whether we may not find a guide for such expression in 
certain suggestions which historically the mystics have given. 
The mystics made use of hyperbole, but their extreme state- 
ments merely emphasized a truth to which a certain amount of 
exaggeration may justifiably be attached. As James has shown, 
faith is the illumination of neutral data by purposeful and color- 
ful interest. The scientific genius is the man who sees more in 
the evidence presented than other people do because he sees it 
in the light of his own imagination. Where the questions at 
stake are those of a confidence in life and a belief in the worth- 
whileness of the moral struggle, psychology is more important 
than logic simply because, in the first place, we have not enough 
facts to know what the logic of the situation is, and, in the 
second place, interest and enthusiasm have their own part to 
play in bringing out new facts upon which logic can work. 

It is at this point that the mystic stands by with practical aid. 
His contention is that the world is in some sense one, that it is 
essentially more good than evil, and that its unity and goodness 
have a reality which brings an absolute demand to bear upon 
the individual human being. It is true that he has expressed 
these truths in peculiar ways. We are rightly suspicious of 
hysterical trances even though they may have led to illumina- 
tion, and fanaticism we refuse to justify even though its object 
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be good. But values must always be objects of passionate de- 
votion, and a touch of exaggeration is not out of place when the 
basic issues of life are at stake. We do not today find suggestive- 
ness in the Hindu’s attempt to represent the importance of life 
by depicting his gods with hundreds of arms and legs or positing 
their existence through uncounted aeons of time. But we have 
our own exaggerations of the importance of death, as on the oc- 
casions when we look up at the stars and think of the immensi- 
ties of space which contain only dead matter. We have also our 
own evidences of the unpredicted and colossal extent of the re- 
sults of stupidity and cruelty as we survey the political and 
international scene. Because our awareness of these things is 
new, we are hardly to be blamed for our own failure of nerve. 
Yet that they are not the only facts is something of which we 
need to remind ourselves, and if we do it with some of the en- 
thusiasm which the mystic has shown, we may find a way to the 
recovery of our own poise. For, with all its vagaries, the mys- 
tic’s attitude is essentially one of belief in human integrity and 
in that which justifies human integrity. His confidence is in the 
intelligibility of the world on its moral side and in its basic harmo- 
ny with the spiritual aims of mankind. The mystic gives us the 
most justifiable of all unproved hypotheses, the desperate and 
romantic yet inevitable affirmation of the existence of an abso- 
lute value in a world of relativity and transiency—an assertion 
which has always eluded intellectual formulation yet has al- 
ways stimulated attempts to state it. 

Yet is this affirmation of the goodness of life and the worth- 
whileness of the moral struggle so completely inevitable? Have 
we passed too easily over the barriers which are raised by the 
modern view of the world? Does it suffice us to say with Pascal 
that though man is but a reed, the weakest in nature, he is a 
thinking reed, greater than the universe which crushes him be- 
cause he knows that he is being crushed? The question becomes 
the more difficult as we pass from the world of power and of 
space to the passage of time. With space and its immensities we 
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have made our peace. Present-day attempts in philosophy to 
work out a quantitative basis for all things leave us uncon- 
vinced. Quality, we say, is different from extension. If you 
start with quantities you must expect to conclude with them. 
The Olympian religion, which assigned to each god his spatial 
province, became, in the hands of Democritus, a neutral mass 
of atoms. But nothing else, we feel, could be expected from a 
philosophy which looked at reality through the spectacles of 
space. We view the solar eclipse with awe. But so far as the 
ordering of life is concerned, we are more impressed by the pre- 
diction of the eclipse by the astronomers, and especially by the 
fact that some of them made an error of two seconds in their 
timing of the event. The planets cannot make mistakes, but 
men can make them, and because of their possible mistakes 
their right actions have a significance to which those of planets 
and galaxies can never aspire. Even the notion of statistical 
probability fails to shake our conviction that nature and mind 
are two different things for which two different standards of 
evaluation must be used. 

But the problem is more complex when we turn to the passage 
of time. It is in the notion of development and growth that 
religious philosophies have always found one of their basic con- 
ceptions. We recall that the Orphic religion looked at reality 
from the point of view of time and came to a different end from 
that of the Olympian. Beginning with an emphasis on the re- 
currence of the seasons, it went on to view the succession of in- 
carnations as one which offered endless possibilities for growth. 
A similar temporal orientation with a similar emphasis on the 
qualitative aspect of the real is to be found in James and White- 
head. But it is precisely because change can be and often is 
change for the better that the issue comes home to us so acutely. 
It is because we see development and growth that decay and 
death raise so poignant a question. And especially when, with 
the mystic and the religious man, we apply the notion of growth 
to the world at large does the problem become serious. Why is 
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life so transient and why is one man’s good life attained only in 
a system where goodness of any sort is precluded for the many? 
If our values are worth while at all, why must they blossom but 
to die? If one day is good, are not two days better? And why 
must values be won at such tremendous cost? If the cost were 
exacted alone from the individual who achieves them, we could 
point to the fact that they must be bought at a price. But the 
cost of one man’s success is exacted from millions of others. 
Millions of organisms struggle and suffer and die that mind may 
emerge. Millions of minds are thwarted in their attempt to 
make righteousness a guiding principle. And when, by some, the 
vision is finally attained, the life which supports it is taken away, 
and the bodily mechanisms which make it possible are decom- 
posed. Is it not conceivable that a God working in the interests 
of the values which are his and ours could have done better? 
Was all this waste necessary? 

We can take refuge for a time in the thought that the ordering 
of the world was not in our hands and that we need not assume 
responsibility for it. But for the religious man this cannot be a 
final answer. Although he does not take responsibility for it 
himself, the religious man does offer an explanation for the good- 
ness which we find, and an explanation which accounts for such 
goodness more adequately than do the sophistries of naturalism. 
But his dilemma is found in the fact that while he frames his 
philosophy to take account of value, and does it on the basis of 
his own sensitiveness to value, it is this same sensitiveness which 
makes him aware of the disvalues, and which forces him to ask 
whether his own premises are entirely satisfactory. If the 
world is as good as it is, should it not be better? If it is organized 
in such a way as to make values possible, and especially if, on 
religious grounds, we believe that the values are a necessary part 
of the structure, is it not reasonable to think that they should 
be a more necessary part? If they are worth noticing at all, do 
they not deserve more notice? Through religion we solve the 
problem of good, but by the same token we make more acute the 
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problem of evil. It is idle to think that in our present state of 
knowledge and experience we can find a solution for this prob- 
lem. For us it is even more inconclusive than it was for our 
forbears, since our awareness of the dependence of mind on 
bodily processes makes belief in personal survival so difficult. 
We can say with the naturalists that there is no God and no 
religion, but this answer ignores instead of answering the ques- 
tion. We can find refuge in the thought of a limited God, but the 
question why God if he is good should have limitations which so 
pervasively flout his goodness remains. We feel that Windelband 
has the last word when he says that for religion this is and must 
remain the great unsolved problem. 

But a few observations can be made and the mystic can help 
us tomake them. We can say, in the first place, that the prob- 
lem comes not as an abstract intellectual difficulty but as one 
which is serious because of certain emotional attitudes with 
which we approach it. The difficulty is not one which arises on 
the basis of scientific evidence or because of inconsistency in 
logical relationships. As we have seen, the problem does not 
even exist for the non-religious man. It is a problem which 
springs from our interest in our values and our disappointment 
at the waste and transiency which accompany them. Its solu- 
tion will require the straightening-out of such inconsistencies as 
exist, including the elimination of the attribute of omnipotence 
for God, but, in a more important way, it will require the further 
development of that which is implicit in the emotional atti- 
tude itself. We say, for example, that pessimism is a cheap doc- 
trine. But when we say this we mean that in so far as it is cheap 
it is not a doctrine at all. Doctrines as such are neither cheap 
nor dear. If pessimism is cheap it is because it does not make 
sufficient demands upon emotion and will. And the fact that 
we so readily apply epithets to it implies that we recognize it as 
an attitude rather than a theoretical idea. It represents a 
cul-de-sac of thought, a place at which we cannot remain and 
beyond which, along the same line, we cannot go. The case with 
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the problem of evil is the same. It arises because we make cer- 
tain emotional demands upon our world. Our belief in God is an 
affirmation of the fundamental rightness of certain of our as- 
pirations after value, and not an inference from astronomy or 
biology. For its justification we must appeal to other evidences 
than those of science, and this means in turn that, as the mystic 
has always known, it is an idea to be worked out in personal and 
social relations. Yet we can never work it out in human rela- 
tions unless we have that exaggerated and theoretically un- 
justified confidence in the rightness of our ends which is what we 
mean by faith. 

The mystic, in fact, makes two assertions about the transiency 
of our values which seem at first sight to contradict each other. 
He says, for one thing, that we must not expect our experiences 
of value to endure. They are transient and must be expected to 
be so. Their rightness lies not in their persistency but in their 
absoluteness, that is, their fitness to meet the demands of the 
ideal. Their perfection has to do with quality and, in the nature 
of the case, could never meet the quantitative test. If the 
medieval mystics were transported to our own time, it is to be 
supposed that they would not object to our finding this right- 
ness within less narrowly defined limits than theirs—in a drama 
or symphony, in the solution of an intellectual problem, or in an 
act of heroism or of love. There is a perfection of quality which 
suffuses certain moments and it is in these that the absolute is 
revealed. But it was presumably because of the transiency of 
these experiences that the mystic insisted on their timelessness 
and stressed the point that their qualitative rightness could not 
be drawn out in the time scheme. 

On the other hand, the mystic himself does offer certain hints 
as to the ways in which our experience of values can be brought 
down from its isolated pedestal and be put to work among men. 
What does the “principle of alternation” and the rhythm of the 
mystic’s life mean if not that the elusive perfection of the in- 
stantaneous moment of appreciation must assume a different 
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form if it is to have its influence in daily life? The fact is that the 
consummatory experience itself must be taken in its total con- 
text if its complete meaning is to be known. We may use love 
as an illustration. A recent play hailed by the critics as “‘beauti- 
ful” and “inspiring” shows how completely even dramatic 
critics may miss the point. In the play called The Shining Hour 
one brother falls in love with another brother’s wife, and does 
it with all ardor and romanticism. In consequence his own wife 
walks into a burning barn and offers herself as a living sacrifice 
upon the altar of the others’ love. Now whatever we may say of 
the beauty of the romantic love of the two who were left, it is 
clear that the play unconsciously illustrates two important 
truths. The first is that love is not the infatuation of a moment 
but the constant and renewed dedication of a life, and the second 
is that if you start with a one-sided and incomplete view of love 
you are bound to end with tragedy. 

The case of the mystical experience is not so different. The 
absolutism of his ecstatic experience is not the sort which in- 
sists on its own isolation and remoteness, but rather that which 
demands that it be set in its total context. Half of our mis- 
understanding of mysticism has come from our willingness to 
treat experiences of contemplation as disjunctive. In his book 
on mysticism Professor Leuba shows that since the mystical 
state is comparable to the state induced by drugs it has no more 
importance than does the latter. The point which is missed is 
that while the drug experience is made invalid by its context, 
including the patient’s need for drugs and the causal effect of 
the drugs upon him, the mystical experience is valid because it 
springs from a context which meets the various tests which we 
apply to it. It is a commonplace that the great mystics have 
had their experiences only after arduous moral preparation and 
have tested them by their moral consequences. The mount of 
transfiguration and the healing of the demoniac boy are parts 
of the same picture, as Raphael well knew. In all religion there 
is an appeal to the total situation and to the organic unity of 
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life. What can it mean to find one’s life by losing it unless the 
thought is of a wider span than that of the individual act? 
“Lord I believe, help thou mine unbelief” is an absurd con- 
fession of faith if taken by itself. There is in religion an appeal 
to timelessness so far as perfection of quality is concerned, but 
there is also a definite attempt to translate this perfection into 
terms which have temporal meaning for the moral life. As we 
study the mystics we begin with propositions and experiences 
which seem sharply disjunctive in nature. As we go farther, 
however, we realize that their apparent isolation is the result of 
concentrated and selective attention upon certain aspects of 
the world which might otherwise have been forgotten, and that 
the final result is to use this principle of selection as a means of 
bringing order into a total picture. 

It is, in fact, in his ability to attain organic unity among the 
experiences of life that we find one of the chief contributions 
which the mystic makes to our time. We have only to look 
about us to see the result of our inability to unify our many 
interests. Our protests against mass unity and the ‘block uni- 
verse” have carried us farther than we intended. On the phil- 
osophical plane we have the dualism between essence and 
existence. The phenomenologists are investigating essences, 
meanings, validities; the empiricists are taking their stand upon 
sense experience of existential fact. The cleft between the two 
widens as the investigations proceed. The phenomenologists 
are forced to proclaim with increasing emphasis that their in- 
quiry is into the status of relationships which have nothing to do 
with the existing world; the empiricists are finding it increasing- 
ly difficult to pass from given experiences of brute fact to nor- 
mative experiences of value. On another plane a similar prob- 
lem emerges as we see the difficulty which speculative philoso- 
phy has in justifying its existence in the midst of a social revolu- 
tion. We find, on the one hand, the insistence that philosophy 
look for its subject matter to the social struggle, and that it 
test its ideas by their social consequences, and, on the other 
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hand, the objection that philosophy must stick to its own last 
and achieve that critical detachment which raises it above im- 
mediate issues. We can be sure, also, that the dilemma will be- 
come more acute as social demands become more clamant, and 
as the requirement is made more emphatic that individual 
philosophies of life be couched in social terms. As part of the 
warning against disunity we have philosophies like that of 
Whitehead, showing us the sense in which the monads must have 
windows and pointing to the way in which the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together to produce experiences of 
awareness, and also theories like that of Dewey, which stress 
the organic relation between idea and act. 

But what we lack and what the mystic helps us to gain is a 
sense of the way in which these diversities can be and must be 
brought together into the unity of a personal life. As we study 
what the mystic has accomplished we see that religious life alone 
furnishes an illustration of the organic unity of meaning and 
being, value and fact, idea and activity, that must be won. It 
is as though the mystic were trying to illustrate for us the 
Hegelian truth that the integration of the universe is appreci- 
able only to the integrated self. It is necessary to take ideas on 
their own terms, but it is necessary also to see how these terms 
reach out after and include their relation to practical matters of 
fact. The meaning of ideas is not merely an isolated meaning. 
It resides in part in what the ideas do and is incomplete unless 
the effects of the ideas are taken into account. At the same 
time, there is a sense in which ideas and meanings can be ab- 
stracted from their practical context for purposes of analysis or 
inspiration, can be viewed and appreciated for what they are in 
themselves, and can be at once emotionally enjoyed and forced 
to yield the stimulus which is resident in them. There is a sense 
also in which we can identify ourselves with these ideas, attain- 
ing the ecstatic experience of union, and allowing them to use us 
as instruments for their will. The perfect idea, like the perfect 
work of art or the complete moral obligation, has its own in- 
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evitability and inexorableness of compulsion. When we stand 
in its presence we say “It had to be so” and when we obey it we 
know that reality is working in us. As the devotee of Zen Bud- 
dhism after his mystical experience goes forth to danger or to 
death saying, “I must go, what happens matters not beside the 
reality of what I have seen,” so the absolute makes its supreme 
claim upon us. And by one of the paradoxes so characteristic 
of the religious life, it is this very absolutistic quality and its 
transcendence of our usual categories which induces in us the 
experimental mood, both by guaranteeing the universal condi- 
tions which will underlie our experimental activity and by 
pointing to new areas in which it can be set to work. 

An illustration of the uses of detachment and of its direct 
relations with the practical world may be taken from another 
recent play called Men in White. In one of the scenes in this play 
a group of doctors and internes are gathered in the library of a 
great hospital working out medical problems and at the same 
time discussing a philosophy of life. Constant interruptions 
nearly overwhelm them. Their own families, the distracted 
relatives of patients, the demands of emergency cases, and the 
operating-room mingle to block their attempts to see the truth 
as it is in itself. Yet in and through the tumult of telephone 
calls and hurried consultations, and even because of them and 
what they imply, the ideas of these men are hardened and tested 
and made more susceptible to the factors which are critical and 
intrinsic to the truth situation. So that in the midst of blood 
and muck and pus, with the stench of ether in their nostrils and 
the moans of the sick in their ears, a philosophy of life emerges 
which, all inarticulate as it is, they discover to be fit to meet the 
needs of suffering humanity because it accords with scientific 
and philosophical truth. The situation reminds one of the de- 
tachment which is yet responsive and responsible, of the charac- 
ters on Thomas Mann’s magic mountain or the discussions in 
neutral Holland in Charles Morgan’s The Fountain, or of the 
Bhagavad Gita where Krishna and Arjuna contemplate the 
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meaning of courage and devotion while the arrows fall about 
them in the midst of the battle. 

In his own personal integrity, the mystic has in fact demon- 
strated the dialectic of the religious life and shown the ultimate 
union of meaning and being. Each member of the dualism is 
finally inseparable from the other. In this demonstration he has 
brought about a reconciliation of what have often appeared as 
two conflicting absolutes. First and most obviously there is the 
absoluteness of life. Life is absolute in the sense that for us it is 
inescapable. Our thinking as well as our doing is carried on with 
it as a basis and within the limitations which it affords. To deny 
life is to deny both thought and practice. This is at least part 
of what is implied in Schweitzer’s famous formula of reverence 
for life. The mystic accepts life as an absolute, not merely by 
responding to its practical situations but by returning periodi- 
cally to the springs of life as they well up in his own instinctive 
and psychological equipment. It is by this return to the primal 
emotional part of his nature that he attains his sublime if ex- 
aggerated confidence in the essential goodness of the world. In 
his ecstatic experiences the mystic makes a special attempt to 
bring to the surface of consciousness that part of his being which 
is not always articulate, which does not try to explain how or 
why a thing is but feels that it is good. The goodness cannot be 
demonstrated, yet it underlies all proof in the sense that the 
rightness of the attempt to prove assumes the rightness of the 
life which makes proof possible. In this reliance upon his feel- 
ing for the good the mystic is making use of instincts which 
represent his heritage from the struggle of countless generations 
of ancestors to find the desirable on the basis of their own de- 
sires. Indeed, one can go farther and say that this living drive 
toward the good represents an urge which antedates humanity. 
The instinctive life of man is a refinement upon the play of 
forces which exist in subhuman and even suborganic form and 
which are at work in the atom and throughout the realm of 
nature. The mystic’s contemplation of the good on the basis of 
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his instinctive life is thus a consummation of a historical process 
which began with the creation of the world. 

But the question of the nature of the good raises the question 
of the other absolute mentioned. Is this harmony among in- 
stinctive drives won on the basis of the instincts themselves or 
by invoking a higher principle of order to which instinctive 
tendencies must bow? Is not the good as that which is desired 
subject ultimately to the right as that which is truly desirable? 
Here the many philosophies of Geist rise to support their claims 
against those of Leben. Surely it is not life itself which is good, 
but a certain quality in life which at times may even demand 
that life be sacrificed. Here again the mystic shows the sureness 
of his insight. Spirit is supreme, whether it be called the will of 
God or the law of reason. The requirements of spirit are often 
such as to deny the wishes of the natural man. Asceticism and a 
starving of the natural instincts may be necessary for the high- 
est fulfilment of which life is capable. Detachment of thought 
and will again is necessary since God is transcendent as well 
asimmanent. What we supremely value in ourselves, the mystic 
might say in the words of Clutton Brock, is not merely ourselves. 
But the principle of growth with the active desires to which it 
gives rise itself implies an effort for that which is not yet at- 
tained. Growth is not mere change but change with direction. 
Life is, as the mystic would say, a pilgrimage, and everything 
about it implies a goal to which it leads. The illumination of the 
mystical experience is a revelation of that which gives direction 
to growth, of that by which growth is defined, as the variable is 
defined by its limit. It is easier today in the light of the in- 
fluence which mathematics exerts upon our cosmic speculations 
to see the analogy between the intrinsic values which have 
dawned upon the mystic and the intrinsic relations by which 
our world seems to be constituted. As our thought and our life 
itself are conditioned by relations expressed by the philosophers 
in terms of mathematical formulas, absolute in the sense that 
they are independent of us while we are dependent upon them, 
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so our experiences of value achieve validity in so far as they 
accord with certain intrinsic relations of worth. These are ends 
in themselves which yet influence our conduct, and they can be 
found by the sensitive conscience in our own time as surely as in 
the days when mysticism flourished. The work that is being 
done today, especially in German philosophical circles, to give 
material content to our a priori judgments of value is especially 
significant for modern religious theory and practice in its hints 
as to the ways in which theory and practice can be bound into 
one organic whole. 

May we not, then, forgive in the mystic a certain touch of 
exaggeration in his enthusiasm for his discovery? If it is worth 
anything it is of very great worth indeed. We can understand 
his inability to put his vision into words and the failure of all 
his attempts in this direction. About the conversion experience 
or the awareness of new significance there must be an element 
which is incommunicable and which leads to absurdities when 
put into intellectual terms. The substance which is translated 
through its attributes must remain untranslatable in itself. The 
highest, says Goethe, is ever unspoken. Man takes his norm 
from the earth, says the Tao Teh King, earth from heaven, 
heaven from Tao, the Tao from itself. ‘‘In the presence of such 
transcendent Beauty,” writes William Temple, ‘‘we realize the 
hope of mysticism. In a single impression we receive what 
absolutely satisfies us, and in that perfect satisfaction we our- 
selves are lost..... We hear and see; and when all is done we 
consider and bow the head.’”’ We remember also Ruskin’s refer- 
ence to such poet prophets as John as occupying the highest 
place among creative artists since they do not and cannot con- 
trol themselves in the presence of what is beyond human sight. 
Dante’s vision of God in the Paradiso, we also recall, was blind- 
ing in its effect. Yet the blindness leads not to emptiness but to 
a principle by which all vision is ordered. The mystic’s experi- 
ence is both an end and a beginning. His exaggerated emphasis 
upon the good is, in the sensitiveness of its recoil, a corrective 
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of the extremity of disillusionment. His acceptance of a prin- 
ciple of selection is deliberate and conscious even while the bliss 
of union raises him above consciousness. The principle is not 
barren because it reaches back to the springs of emotional life 
itself. If our own difficulties appear in exaggerated form we may 
correct our perspective as does the mystic by a more intense 
concentration upon the idea of the good and the implications 
for life which it contains. For the eternal values are there above 
the smoke and turmoil of conflict and frustration. In the words 
of Riehl, they keep pace with us in our progress upward as the 
stars accompany us in our journey across the plains. 











RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND PERSONALITY 
A reply to Professor Wieman 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 
HE criticism which Professor Wieman has made of my 
article on John Dewey’s conception of religion’ indi- 
cates the need of further clarification of my position; 
and since the Editor of the Journal has generously given me 
space for this purpose I am glad to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to state my point of view more fully. 


I 


First, let me clarify my position as to the nature of religion 
itself. The study of religious experience has led me to believe 
that it is so essentially and pervasively human as to be found, 
in widely differing forms and degrees, not only in primitive and 
historic cultures but even in our own religiously sterile age and 
civilization—and that far more rootedly and extensively than 
appears in consciously cherished and organized religious activity 
and worship. The best expression of this deep seated and per- 
vasive attitude of the human spirit seems to me to be, as I have 
stated, “the sense of the sacred,” or the spirit of reverence. 

As illustrative of half-conscious religious sentiment I have 
instanced the devoted artist, the dedicated scientist, and the 
true lover. That such forms of reverential devotion are but 
fragmentary and do not constitute adequate religion must be 
apparent, without further argument. Perhaps it would be truer 
to say that one who reverences science, or art, or his social 
group, or his beloved, is to that extent religious (revising Mr. 
Dewey’s use of the term) rather than that he has a religion. 

That such reverence and devotion carries with it, however, 
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some degree of “controlling loyalty” would seem to go without 


‘ 


saying. That this loyalty would be “ruled out” of my concep- 
tion is a singular inference. Loyalty, I assume to be, a criterion 
of the religious reality and worth of any form of devotion. 

The religious experience, subjected to scrutiny, discloses 
emotional, cognitive, and volitional elements. In terming it an 
experience characterized by the sense of sacredness the emotion- 
al factor is assigned a hitherto insufficiently recognized but by 
no means exclusive place in it. To make emotion the sole con- 
tent of religion would be psychological ineptitude. It would dis- 
regard that volitional element, or “‘faith,’? which, with the intui- 
tive cognition necessary to it, gives the religious experience its 
vitality. 

I 

As to the function of imagination in religion—upon which 
Mr. Wieman, following Mr. Dewey, lays so much emphasis 
too much can hardly be made of its potency and value. To “put 
in its place” either the will-to-believe, or intuition, or emotion, 
or all of these together, would be to leave religion gray and 
impotent. Imagination gives vividness and color to the religious 
experience. It is the creator of symbolism, the artist of the soul. 
To assign to imagination, however, “the use of concepts” (un- 
less by concepts is meant images) is to deprive it of its distinc- 
tive character. It seems to me truer to include imagination, 
together with intuition and intellection within reason as a 
whole—reason thus playing an active part in religious expe- 
rience itself, and at the same time constituting the tribunal to 
which religion must submit its claims. 


ITT 
The answer to the question whether Professor Dewey’s con- 
ception of religion as outlined in Our Common Faith is consonant 
with Pragmatism, depends upon how Pragmatism is defined. 
Mr. Wieman regards Pragmatism as standing for “the possibili- 
ties of value’”’—and hence regards ideals, as such, as of its very 
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essence. This isa very idealistic interpretation of Pragmatism— 
whose watchwords have been actualities, instrumentalities, con- 
sequences, rather than ideal values. 

Professor Dewey has made a very forcible pragmatic judg- 
ment of ideals in his well-known book Human Nature and Con- 
duct, in which he writes as follows: 

.... It is supposed that the thought of the ideal is necessary to arouse 
dissatisfaction with the present and to arouse effort to change it. But in 
reality the ideal is itself the product of discontent with conditions. In- 
stead however of serving to organize and direct effort, it operates as a 
compensatory dream. It becomes another ready-made world. Instead of 


promoting effort at concrete transformations of what exists, it constitutes 
another kind of existence already somewhere in being. It is a refuge, an 


asylum from effort. Thus the energy that might be spent in transforming 
present ills goes into oscillating flights into a far away perfect world and 
the tedium of enforced returns into the necessities of the present evil 
world, We can recover the genuine import of ideals and idealism only by 


disentangling this unreal mixture of thought and emotion, 


These and similar indictments directed against abuses of the 
ideal are purifying and wholesome. Nevertheless he who wrote 
them owed the amends to the Ideal which he has now made. 

Pragmatism has made a much needed contribution to philoso- 
phy, through William James and John Dewey, but Pragmatism 
was never sufficient to fill Dewey’s horizon’ and he has now 
definitely evaluated it by transcending it, thus giving to it its 
real but subordinate place in a comprehensive philosophical 
outlook, Such, at least, is my view of Pragmatism. 

And let me interject here that I find much more in common 
with John Dewey than may appear in my criticism of his philos- 
ophy of religion. We two are of kin and were academically nur- 
tured on the self-same hill at the feet of that high-souled phil- 
osophical idealist, Professor H. A. P. Torrey.‘ If I have fol- 

2? Chap. viii. 

3 Nor that of James either. 


4 Dewey has paid a well-deserved tribute to Professor Torrey in Contemporary 
American Philosophy, Vol. II. 
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lowed more closely, but not I trust blindly or too closely, the 
path of orthodoxy than my honored fellow-student, I should be 
untrue both to philosophy and religion not to recognize the 
wide-ranging and inestimable service he has given, in great 
sincerity, to each of these essential human interests.‘ 


IV 


The central issue raised by Mr. Dewey’s reinterpretation of 
religion is, as Mr. Wieman affirms, the conception of God ad- 
equate for a religion of loyalty to ideals. 

To both Dewey and Wieman God is an activily—to Dewey 
“the active relation between ideal and actual,’ to Wieman, an 
activity that is “in nature” but “transcends” nature. This ac- 
tivity the latter further defines as “‘a unifying creative interac- 
tion which makes the activities of things and persons mutually 
sustaining and mutually meaningful.” 

The foregoing statements of both of these interpreters of 
religion seem to me to be freshly conceived expressions of that 
activity which Christian theology, from its inception, has con- 
ceived as the Divine Immanence. Theology has consistently 
held that such activity is not self-generated, nor generated by 
Nature, but that it is the immanent activity of a Being who can 
be thus actively immanent only as He is also transcendent. 
This principle seems to me irrefutable.® 

Each of these thinkers moves unwittingly in the direction of 
transcendence, Dewey by describing the relation between the 
ideal and the actual as active—for when a relation becomes ac- 





5 Professor Dewey has permitted me to quote the following words from a personal 
letter regarding my article in the Journal of Religion: “T hardly need say that I found 
your article wholly free from odium theologicum and given the different standpoints, 
really appreciative of what I was trying to say. Indeed, most of the comments that 
have come to me from those connected with the churches have been free from bitter- 
ness and generous in tone—which I think a good omen for the future, whatever the 
intellectual disagreements may continue to be. I won’t try to go into the intellectual 
problems raised by our particular difference, but I do want to assure you... . that I 
welcome your contributions to a theme of such great importance.” 

6 Let me refer again to my article, ‘““Transcendence-Immanence,” Journal of Phi- 
losophy, April 9, 1931. 
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tive it is more than a mere relation (relations are not active 
unless one, or both, of the relata is active)—and Wieman by 
using that wholly supernatural, non-pragmatic and personal 
term, transcends. To be immanent it is necessary to be also 
transcendent; and that which is both immanent and transcend- 
ent cannot be other than personal. 


V 


This prompts me to attempt to define what may be called 
“The New Supernaturalism,” which may well replace the older 
Supernaturalism against which Dewey—in company with mod- 
ern theologians, as well as scientists and philosophers in gener- 
al—rightly inveighs. The term “Nature,” as inherited from 
Stoic ethics, and incorporated into eighteenth-century Rational- 
ism, and thence into much current philosophical and general 
usage, is practically equivalent to “Reason.” Nature, properly 
speaking, manifests a Reason (Logos) immanent in her, but not 
her own. Reason is still man’s distinctive trait in spite of all 
attempts to despoil him of it, and its possession makes him, 
accurately evaluated, supranatural, i.e., a member of a rational- 
moral-spiritual order, as well as of the natural order. That he 
has attained this level in the process of emergent evolution does 
not at all affect the quality of his higher life as essentially 
supranatural. 

This does not mean that man is any the less embedded in 
Nature, psycho-physically, wrought out of her very bone and 
tissue. Rather does this kinship with Nature reveal its real sig- 
nificance only in the light of his higher nature. That within man 
which is above Nature cannot have its original source and in- 
terpretation in Nature alone, although Nature is the medium 
through and by which man the person has won his divine birth- 
right. 

This view of the relation of man to Nature (as was pointed 
out in my previous article) manifestly joins issue with that of 
Dr. Dewey. For to him the ultimate reality is Nature—expe- 
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rience (presumably including religious experience) being “the 
progressive disclosure of nature itself.” This theory of Nature 
as the Ultimate I hold to be inadequate. Whitehead’s ‘“Ulti- 
mate Category” Creativity, comes much nearer to adequacy, but 
Creativity can be creative only as it embodies purpose. And 
Creative Purpose cannot mean less than Creative Person. 

VI 

This leads to the final issue involved in the discussion—the 
nature and meaning of Personality. This is too large a subject 
to be more than touched upon here.’ The conception of per- 
sonality which Professor Wieman holds is indicated in the 
sentence, ‘“‘How can God do all this (i.e., integrating and value- 
making) and still be bound down to the kind of functioning 
which is essential to a personality?” To this I would reply: How 
can He do all this without the infinite freedom and capacity inher- 
ent alone in personality? 

It is strange how restricted and inadequate a conception 
prevails, not only in the popular mind but in scientific circles 
and large areas of philosophy itself, of the essential nature of 
personality. Identified with physical form and individual idio- 
syncrasies as regards man, and with a crude supernaturalism 
and a cruder anthropomorphism as regards God, personality is 
looked upon as a sentimental and artificial fetish—impossible as 
interpretative of man and naive and outgrown as applied to God. 
On the contrary personality, in its larger meaning, is an inescap- 
able and profoundly significant reality of human experience, 
containing comparatively unexplored and inexhaustible ethical, 
philosophical, and religious meaning and value, the study of 
which has been neglected by a generation bound down by con- 
ventional, superficial, psychological, and matter-of-fact notions 
inherited from positivistic materialistic absorption in things— 
the knowledge of which has enjoyed almost exclusive attention, 


7 Reference may be made to my volumes, Personality and the Christian Ideal (1909), 
Personality and Psychology (1924), and The Humanity of God (1928). 
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withdrawing it from ‘“‘the proper study of mankind”: man as 
man. 

These traditional inhibitions which have stood in the way of 
a better understanding of personality have been augmented by 
the dominance of the widely prevalent Naturalism unwarrant- 
ably deduced from modern science. But there are clear indica- 
tions that this restricted notion of personality is giving place to 
a determined endeavor to probe more deeply into its nature and 
meaning. The profound and penetrative study of consciousness, 
originating with the Viennese school of Brentano, developing 
into the Logical Phenomenology of Husserl and interpreted in 
its ethical and social meaning by the late Max Scheler, and by 
Nicolai Hartmann, and others; the renascence of Intuitionism 
in France signalized by the recent volumes of Bergson and 
Edouard LeRoy; the resurgence of Personal Idealism in Great 
Britain as represented by the late Ellis McTaggart and by 
William Temple, C. C. J. Webb, Hilda Oakley, and others; and 
the emphasis upon Valuism and Personalism in America all 
indicate that both philosophy and theology are moving toward 
a profounder knowledge of personality and its meaning. 

The further understanding of personality, as it unfolds, 
promises a synthesis of empiricism, realism and idealism in a 
Philosophy of Religion which, starting from experience, moves 
rationally, as well as experientially, toward that enlarging Per- 
sonal Theism which alone is adequate to interpret and imple- 
ment the creative religious values, so essential (as Professors 
Dewey and Wieman affirm) to the higher life of humanity. 











ROYCE’S EARLY PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION: 


GEORGE DYKHUIZEN 
University of Vermont 

HE voluntarism which is so characteristic a part of 

Royce’s mature philosophy had its beginnings in the 

very earliest stages of Royce’s philosophical thinking. 
But whereas in the later stages it was called to do service to his 
absolutism, in the early stages it was made the basis of a relativ- 
istic, pragmatic philosophy. As such it colored all the various 
aspects of Royce’s early philosophy and particularly his philoso- 
phy of religion. 

The religious consciousness, according to Royce, is primarily 
concerned with the problem of salvation. It is incumbent upon 
the philosopher of religion, therefore, to inquire into the nature 
and possibility of that salvation. Before the metaphysics of 
salvation can be adequately dealt with, however, it is necessary 
to enter into a discussion of the epistemological problem. 

In the year 1878, in his unpublished “Thought Diary,” 
Royce wrote: 

Every man lives in a Present, and contemplates a Past and Future. 
In this consists his whole life. The Future and Past are shadows both, the 
Present is the only real. Yet in the contemplation of the Shadows is the 
Real wholly occupied; and without the Shadows this Real has for us 
neither life nor value. No more universal fact of consciousness can be 
mentioned than this fact which therefore deserves a more honorable place 
in Philosophy than has been accorded to it.? 


* Paper read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Eastern 
Division, in New York City, December 29, 1934. 

2“Thought Diary” (Berkeley, 1878-79, Harvard University Library, unpublished), 
entry for April 3, 1878. Cf. also ““The Nature of Voluntary Progress,” Fugitive Essays, 
p. 113; ““Tests of Right and Wrong,” ibid., pp. 199 ff.; ““On Purpose in Thought,” 7did., 
pp. 249 ff.; and “‘Kant’s Relation to Modern Philosophic Progress,” Journal of S pecula- 
tive Philosophy, XV (1881), 376 ff. 
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This idea that the present alone is real, and that when taken 
apart from a conceived past and future it is entirely meaningless, 
is the point of departure for Royce’s philosophy of this period. 

Royce’s early theory of knowledge, as revealed in his early 
essays, ends in skepticism. Judgments may be true for the 
moment in which they are made but they are not necessarily 
true for other moments. The individual has ‘“‘confidence”’ that 
they are true for future experience, but he has no “absolute 
warrant” that this is so. In the essay entitled ‘‘On Purpose in 
Thought,” Royce asserts that thought seeks and attains “an 
ideal picture of a world of experience that shall be seen as One.’ 
The mechanism by means of which thought attains this end 
may be described as follows: The present moment, alone real, 
is too thin and meager to satisfy.4 The mind accordingly at- 
tempts to escape from the insufficiency of the present moment 
and to arrive at a meaningful world. This it does through a 
creative and constructive function which it possesses. In every 
act of knowing the mind takes the momentarily present sense- 
data and refers them to something beyond this present moment 
to a past and future. In every act of judgment there is “an 
acknowledgment of something that is not given, but that is said 
to be remembered or believed as a part of past experience,” 
and there is a like acknowledgment or “expectation of a future.’ 
Royce, thus, agrees with Kant that in consciousness there is 
always a given which the mind passively receives and also a 
spontaneous activity of thought. But Royce disagrees with 
Kant as to the nature of these two aspects of mind. For Kant, 
thought rearranges its sense-material and makes it conform to 
the laws of mind. For Royce, on the other hand, the sense con- 
tent of the present moment is ready-made and absolute. The 
given is ultimate. Sense-data, with their spatiality and se- 

3“On Purpose in Thought,” Fugitive Essays, pp. 259-60. 

4Cf. “The Nature of Voluntary Progress,” Fugitive Essays, p. 113. 

5“Tests of Right and Wrong,” Fugitive Essays, p. 201. 


® Thid., p. 202. 
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quences, though momentary and instantaneous, are complete in 
themselves and need no “‘officious understanding” to rearrange 
them. What thought does is to give the sense: data of the “puny 
present moment” a reference to the past and future. It does not 
enter in and give form to sense, but, getting its cue from present 
sense-data, it constructs or projects a world into the past and 
future.’ 

The metaphysical implications of this epistemology are 
obvious. So far as we are able to comprehend, says Royce, the 
world of the Present is alone real. Everything beyond the 
Present is a matter of postulate. Even the ego, so far as it is 
empirically known, is nothing more than a momentary state of 
consciousness. The fact of ‘‘a permanent, identical being is 
never given to me at all in experience.”* Such an interpretation 
of the self, however, is an intolerable one leading to moral and 
spiritual impoverishment. Accordingly, the individual ego 
posits as real “a whole world of conscious life’? whose roots 
extend into a conceived past and whose continued life is pro- 
jected into a conceived future. Salvation for the individual con- 
sists in the continual identification of himself with the “great 
whole of conscious life.’’’° 

This devotion or self-surrender to the whole of conscious life 
is “the essential element of that greatest of higher human 
agencies, Religion.’’* Religion has its basis in human nature in 
the “‘fact of self-surrendering,” in the willingness of the individ- 
ual to submit “whenever he meets another being whom he re- 
gards as higher, better, more admirable than himself.’ It is 
in union with other conscious life that salvation for the indi- 
vidual lies. “Separation from other conscious life means failure. 
Conscious union with other conscious life means for every con- 

7 Cf. essay on Kant, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XV (1881), 378. 

8 “Tests of Right and Wrong,” Fugitive Essays, pp. 210-11. 

9 Ibid., p. 197. 

to “Pessimism and Modern Thought,” Fugitive Essays, p. 184. 

™ “George Eliot as a Religious Teacher,” Fugitive Essays, p. 184. 


1 Ibid., pp. 288-89. 
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scious being success in proportion to the fulness, clearness, and 
definiteness of that union.”’3 Such a religion “needs no super- 
natural faith’’* but can express itself in countless ways. Royce’s 
philosophy of religion at this stage may perhaps be stated in the 
words which he uses to summarize that of George Eliot: 

Religious knowledge and life come to us then, .... through the in- 
fluence of individual souls, whose sympathy and counsel awaken us to a 
new sense of the value of life, and to a new earnestness to work hence- 
forth not for the self, but for the Other than self. This Other, as you see, is 
always at least negatively infinite; it takes in this philosophy the place of 
the supernatural. You know not its boundaries. This grand ocean of life 
stretches out before you without discovered shore. You are brought to 
the strand. Will you embark? To embark and lose yourself is religion: to 
wait on the shore is moral starvation.'S 


Can this supreme goal of life, “the making of human life 
broader, fuller, more harmonious, better possessed of abiding 
belief’’"°’—can this end be realized? This inquiry leads to a 
statement of Royce’s early ontology. Royce believed that the 
questions of ontology can be answered only after the problems 
of epistemology have been solved. Because “the theory of 
knowledge is yet to be complete,’’’? because there are ‘‘wide 
oceans of doubt’’® between its conception and realization, it 
follows that all ontological speculations must be purely tenta- 
tive in character. Royce definitely rejects, however, the current 
ontologies of mind-stuff, panlogism, and alogism. Especially 
interesting is Royce’s rejection of panlogism at this stage of 
his development, since it later becomes one of the foundation 
stones of his philosophy. Royce rejects this theory because he 
finds it impossible to harmonize the existence of a universal 
reason with the facts presented by the doctrine of evolution. 
‘“‘A world, the manifestation of the universal reason, developing 
in time, how can any reflective mind be content with this ac- 

"3 “Pessimism and Modern Thought,” Fugitive Essays, p. 183. 

4 “George Eliot as a Religious Teacher,” Fugitive Essays, p. 289. 

5 [bid., p. 281. 

© “Doubting and Working,” Fugitive Essays, p. 344. 

17 “Mind and Reality,’ Mind, VII (1882), 41. 18 Thid. 
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count of things?” asks Royce.”’ For if reality is a process at- 
tempting to reach rational goals why, after an infinity of time, 
has it not reached some of them? As a matter of fact “We 
mortals know of no one point in the universe where one might 
lay his hand and say: Here is the ideal attained.’ Later when 
Royce believes that he has successfully demonstrated the 
existence of an absolute mind he attempts to harmonize the 
evils in the temporal order with the absolute perfection in the 
eternal order. 

Royce’s position at this time is that there is no demonstrable 
basis for any of the current ontologies. What ontology one 
holds must be determined by ethical considerations. Our 
thinking activity, says Royce, receives its ultimate justification 
from its moral worth; our judgments are “capable of no restate- 
ment in terms of any absolute warrant whatever." Beyond 
the moral there is no more ultimate warrant; the goal of phi- 
losophy is a suitable ethical doctrine. 

The answer to the great question of religion as to whether 
the great goal of life will ever be attained is now clear. In view 
of the uncertainty of our knowledge as to the ultimate nature of 
the universe and of our world, says Royce, the only answer is: 
ignoramus et ignorabimus.” ‘According to our present notion of 
the universe we stand alone, a few specks of life in the darkness 
of infinite space, in the midst of nature forces whose resources 
we shall never more than very meagerly estimate, with an un- 
known future before us, in which what appalling accidents may 
happen, we can never with faint show of accuracy foresee.’’** 

This uncertainty concerning the future is no justification for 
betraying our ideals and for ceasing to work for their realiza- 
tion. Royce speaks like a Bertrand Russell: “It is a cowardly 


soul that needs the certainty of success before it will work. It is 


19 Essay on Kant, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, XV (1881), 366. 

0 Tbid., p. 308. 

21 ’The Eternal and the Practical,’ Philosophical Review, XIIT (1904), 116-17. In 
this considerably later article Royce is referring to this early stage of his thinking. 


22 “The Nature of Voluntary Progress,’ Fugitive Essays, p. 131. 23 Ibid. 
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a craven who despairs and does nothing because what he can 
do may turn out to be a failure. Whatever future growth 
eliminates from human nature, it is to be hoped that one trace 
of universal warfare will survive, namely, the courage that can 
face possible, even probable destruction, with the delight of a 
hero in resisting and planning and working so long as he can 
raise his arm.’4 The essence of the religious attitude toward 
the world, says Royce, is “neither optimism nor pessimism, but 
simply earnestness, determination to make the world signifi- 
cant.’5 In a later work in which he gives what he considers a 
logical demonstration for the existence of an absolute conscious- 
ness, Royce admits that the religious view which he is now ad- 
vocating is really a quite uninspiring one. What hope and com- 
fort can be derived from all our striving, he asks, if we are al- 
ways confronted with the disheartening thought that the next 
instant may be the last?”° ‘‘Courage indeed we must have, but 
is religion no more than courage? Nay; we must have if possible 
some eternal Truth, that is not our postulate, to rest upon.’”’ 
And it is this desire for a religion of assurance and comfort that 
helps to lead Royce out of his pragmatism and into a form of 
absolute idealism. 

It is of interest to note, in conclusion, that Royce’s early 
philosophy of religion, though in most respects the direct an- 
tithesis of his later views on religion, is nevertheless a presage of 
his mature philosophy of religion. The early doctrine that sal- 
vation, moral and religious, can be attained only to the extent 
that the individual escapes from the self and enters into the 
‘great whole of conscious life’? has its counterpart in the later 
doctrine that the absolute is essentially a social organism or 
“Beloved Community” whose parts find their complete realiza- 
tion only to the degree in which they participate in the life of the 
whole. 


24 [bid., pp. 131-32. 
5 “George Eliot as a Religious Teacher,” Fugitive Essays, p. 289. 
7° Ci. The Religious Aspect of Philosophy (1885), pp. 291-92. 27 Ibid., p. 332. 
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DEISM IN AMERICA 


To distinguish things that are different is at once the aim and the prob- 
lem of the historian. Differentiation may be of two kinds: facts and sig- 
nificances. The facts with which the historian of thought deals are ideas, 
schools of opinion, philosophic formulations, and the like. These are pe- 
culiarly difficult at times to distinguish. Dr. Morais has not altogether 
succeeded in isolating his material, which according to his title is the de- 
ism of the eighteenth century.' His intentions are of the best. ‘To under- 
stand deism more clearly [he] has distinguished it from atheism and 
Christian rationalism.” He defines it as the sufficiency of natural religion 
together with the rejection of revelation. Natural religion he interprets 
constructively rather than negatively and identifies it as deistic because 
of its cosmic philosophy based on Newton, a philosophy which looks in 
the direction of divine transcendence. In other words, he identifies deism 
as a theory of religious knowledge that makes supernatural revelation un- 
necessary and untrue; and as a religious cosmology that externalizes the 
relation of God and the world. Thus he points out the fundamentally in- 
tellectual character of the deistic protest, in contrast with the funda- 
mentally ethical character of the Unitarian protest against orthodox 
Christianity. This is a helpful and important distinction and one that 
should clarify the treatment of an obscure period of American religious 
thought. 

In the presentation of his material, however, Dr. Morais tends to lose 
sight of his initial aim. Deists, men with a deistic spirit, liberals, Unitari- 
ans, and others he lumps together with too indiscriminating an imparti- 
ality. The result is that his admirable and valuable collection of material 
leaves the reader confused and disappointed. The confusion results from 
the fact that the author passes from deistic material to general material 
without adequate warning. The disappointment is due to the fact that 
the size of the book raises expectation of finding much more fresh source 
material than the author has succeeded in unearthing. The book, to be 
sure, is not a large one; even so it is much too large a vessel for the amount 
of deistic freight it has to carry. 

 Deism in Eighteenth Century America. By Herbert M. Morais. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1934. 203 pages. $3.50. 
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Nevertheless Dr. Morais has assembled the important results of a 
painstaking and widespread research of periodicals, diaries, pamphlets, 
and newspapers of the period. Out of a vast amount of ore he has dis- 
covered some precious mineral deposits—an undertaking that puts the 
rest of us mightily in his debt. His reference to the changing social back- 
ground of the deistic movement is singularly appealing to the sociological 
approach now prevalent among us. Skilfully he points out that a major 
difference between the French deistic movement and that in England and 
America is that the latter displayed much less of an anticlerical feeling 
than the former. It would be worth while analyzing this American anti- 
clerical feeling, such as it was. Were the deists hostile to the church and 
did they attack its basic doctrine of revelation in order to undercut the 
authority of the clergy who were the supporters of the established political 
order and the recipients of special privileges? Or were the deists simply 
indifferent to a church that failed egregiously to come to terms with the 
scientific temper of the day? 

Any historical study must begin somewhere. Dr. Morais has chosen 
1713 for his beginning, but the reasons he gives are not especially cogent. 
It might have been better to commence with the first specific deistic utter- 
ance to be found in this country. In that way he would have brought out 
more clearly the brevity of the movement. This would not have prevent- 
ed him from taking as long a running jump as he pleased to deal with the 
preparatory tendencies. 

The understanding of the history of American religion depends upon 
the multiplication of careful factual studies such as this of Dr. Morais. 
His endeavor to trace the influence of the deistic spirit in the nineteenth 
century will be awaited with interest. In due time it will be possible to 
determine the full significance of this elusive but widely influential move- 


ment. 
ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT 


CuIcaGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY 


Dr. Corliss Lamont, already known by a short book, /ssues of Immor- 
tality, takes up in this volume’ with an unusual competency and thor- 
oughness the motives and the arguments on both sides of the question. 

Dr. Lamont is urged not only by the philosopher’s desire to know the 
truth, whatever its consequences, but also by the conviction that ‘‘the 


*The Illusion of Immortality. By Corliss Lamont. New York: Putnam, 1935. 
X+2094 pages. $3.00. 
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knowledge that immortality is an illusion liberates all our energy and 
time for the development and extension of the happy potentialities of this 
good earth.” 

After a chapter on the importance of the problem the fundamental 
issue is taken up: the relation between the body and the personality or 
soul is ‘‘so close, deep-reaching, and fundamental that their indissoluble 
unity appears to be the most reasonable conclusion. .... Metaphys- 
ical and ethical arguments for immortality may be offered without 
end, but they must appear unsubstantial as long as this issue is not 
faced.” In this crucial issue is involved the question whether the person- 
ality will function in the life beyond as discarnate soul with no co-opera- 
tive organ through which to work, or whether it will require a bodily in- 
strument. The chapter ends with this conclusion: 

It has not been, then, skeptics or unbelievers who have insisted on the neces- 
sity of a body for the soul’s career in the other world; it has been the immortal- 
ists themselves, of all ages and cultures. ... . He who is determined to be im- 
mortal must decide which one of the various sorts of bodies offered he will take. 


A chapter on “The Verdict of Science” summarizes briefly but effec- 
tively what is known as to the dependency of the person on the body and, 
in the light of that knowledge, argues against the dualistic psychology of 
Bergson, Driesch, and McDougall, and the transmissive hypothesis of 
James. ‘‘All in all the results of science, ....set up a very powerful 
case in support of our thesis that immortality is an illusion.”’ 

Whatever the body provided for it, a proper environment “‘is of course 
a necessity, for the surviving personality must do something and it cannot 
be expected to function as a doer in a total vacuum.”’ And what it does 
must seem worth while and be imaginable to the average man, if the belief 
is to be attractive. How completely human intelligence and imagination 
fail to do that becomes obvious in a review of the attempts made to give 
more than a mere symbolic representation of the other life. 

In chapter v the arguments in fashion at present are found “‘as unsound 
and unconvincing as those offered in former times.” They “turn wishes 
for a life beyond or motivations towards it, into alleged proofs.”” The end 
of the chapter, directed against ethical arguments involving the futility of 
this life, if it ends at death, makes particularly valuable reading. 

In the final chapter we are given a sketch of an “affirmative philoso- 
phy.” The absurdity of the dictum, “If the dead rise not again, let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” is pointed out. Innumerable instances 
prove that disbelief in immortality does not go necessarily with a moral 
paralysis, decay of affections, and the loss of happiness. ‘““The frank recog- 
nition of human mortality, far from undermining morals and stopping 
progress will, other things being equal, do exactly the opposite.” 











—— 
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This book shows conclusively, it seems to the reviewer, that the argu- 
ments adduced for immortality are totally insufficient; that a satisfactory, 
desirable immortality is beyond the power of man to imagine; and that 
for people having reached a certain degree of moral development “‘it is 
best not only to disbelieve in immortality, but to believe in mortality. And 
this means not only to believe positively that death is the end, but also to 
believe in the worth-whileness of human life on this earth and in the high 
intrinsic value of the goods that men can attain during that life.’’ As to 
death itself, ‘the tragedy remains. The sting of death may be tempered, 
but it cannot be removed.”’ Men can, however, “‘rise above it to far nobler 
thoughts and acts than those centering around everlasting self-perpetua- 
tion.” 

The Illusion of Immortality bids fair to remain long the standard work 


on the subject. 
James H. LEuBA 


Bryn Mawr, PENNSYLVANIA 


A NEW INTERPRETATION OF GNOSTICISM 

Gnosticism was a varied and complex phenomenon in the ancient 
world. Investigators have commonly regarded it as a syncretistic body of 
thinking composed of diverse elements gleaned from many sources and 
representing a decadent tendency in the cultural life of antiquity. The 
most recent attempt at interpretation’ seeks to discover a fundamental 
principle underlying the total phenomena and to explain the whole as a 
working-out of this principle. One who is already acquainted with the 
so-called “‘existential” philosophical school, and its application to religious 
thinking by the Barthian theologians, will readily perceive the motives 
and methods underlying this effort at a new explanation of gnosticism. 

The fundamental principle of all gnostic thinking is found to be hatred 
of the world combined with an eschatological view of salvation. In gnos- 
ticism the glory of present existence is negated; complete estrangement 
between man and God is affirmed; salvation comes wholly from without; 
the present demonic world is utterly other than t!.e world of light; man 
has no germs of redemptive power within himself, but is asleep and help- 
less until he hears a summons from the beyond; and the experience of sal- 
vation is realized in a mystical ecstasy. In view of these characteristics, 
gnosticism is said to represent a new creative idea to which its syncretistic 
features were altogether secondary. Our author rejects vigorously the 
customary disposition to stress the motley elements in gnostic speculation 


‘Gnosis und spdtantiker Geist, Teil I: Die mythologische Gnosis. By Hans Jonas. 
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as though they were fundamental. He will not concede that it was essen- 
tially a “‘failure of nerve” reflecting the temper of a decadent intellectual- 
ism or that it was a rehash of stale ideas. He finds in it a vigorous new 
idea, a genuine upheaval of mental energy, and the awakening of a new 
power of insight into the nature of existence. 

In this first part of his work the author has undertaken to peel off the 
shell of syncretistic accretions and liberate the real kernel of gnosticism, 
the core of the new attitude which it represents. The inadequate charac- 
ter of earlier expositions has been elaborated and the myths of the various 
gnostic schools have been examined with a view to establishing the hy- 
pothesis of the fundamental principle. Ina second part, the publication of 
which is promised at an early date, the constructive significance of gnostic 
thinking for the intellectual life of antiquity as it emerged in Neoplaton- 
ism will be exhibited. Final judgment on the merits of the work should be 
reserved until we have had the opportunity to examine the forthcoming 


volume. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RELIGION AND REVELATION 


The prolific mind and pen of Professor Ernest F. Scott have given us 
another volume.' The work covers a wider field than the title indicates, 
for there are, in addition to the strictly New Testament part of the book, 
chapters on “The Meaning of Revelation,” “Revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment,” and “Revelation in the Apocalyptic Literature.”” The work is 
rather a presentation of the idea of revelation in religion with the bibilical 
contribution as reinforcing material. 

One has come to expect from Mr. Scott mastery of New Testament 
factual material, and there is much of that in these pages. There does not 
seem to be, however, that steady clarity and consistency of interpretation 
of this material which have characterized many of his other writings. 
One hesitates long even to suggest it, but the impression of special plead- 
ing is at times difficult to avoid. As one reads the book, the idea persists 
that the work starts with a thesis for the support of which the biblical 
presentation in general and the New Testament presentation especially 
is assiduously sought. The thesis as expressed in the opening chapter is 
that ‘God cannot be known until he is revealed” and that “it belongs to 
the nature of this revelation that it must be given.” The knowledge thus 
obtained is different from the knowledge that man attains through the ex- 


*The New Testament Idea of Revelation. By Ernest Findlay Scott. New York: 
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ercise of his intellectual powers. Reason is “‘inherently incapable”’ of at- 
taining this knowledge of God. The author asserts of man: “By no exer- 
tion of his own thought can he discover God, and God must in some way 
come to him. There is a barrier between the seen and the unseen which 
must be broken through from the other side.” 

So the biblical and apocalyptic books are explored to discover in them 
the idea of external revelation. That it is present in some form in many of 
them is not for a moment to be denied. But when the prophetic knowl- 
edge of God and his will is rather thoroughly divorced from perception and 
interpretation of existing situations and is attributed to direct disclosures 
from God himself, one cannot refrain from putting the question, at least 
to himself, as to how God could reveal to one of his prophetic servants 
that Jerusalem was inviolable and to another that it was violable. More- 
over, to turn to another phase of the discussion, one wonders whether jus- 
tice is quite done to human thought and striving in such a statement as 
the following concerning the beliefs and practices of the church: ‘‘Those 
things which can survive, age after age, belong to the essential message— 
to the revelation, as opposed to the guesses and formalities.”’ 

One would like to be more hospitable to the ideas of a scholar whose 
contribution to our knowledge of the New Testament and to the history 
of Early Christianity has been so rich and significant, but that which con- 
stituted the strength of some of his other writings does not seem to be 
here. Statements that revelation is God breaking through nature and 
that the mind of man must be passive in receiving revelation are hard to 
reconcile with experiences on the part of many of mental activity and of 
interpretation of rational knowledge which have brought results that 
have given as much understanding of the divine as any merely external 
communication. Arguments that New Testament writers interpreted 
their knowledge of God and his workings as given from without may be 
valid, although one cannot forget that in a crucial passage Paul speaks of 
God revealing his son “in me” not “to me.” But if it were shown that 
biblical writers and characters so interpreted their acquisition of religious 
knowledge, it by no means follows that their interpretations should con- 
trol those of a day which has a different, and one may say fairly, a more 
discriminating psychological approach. 

The volume seems to the reviewer to be another instance of a theolog- 
ical trend which has recently been taken by a number of British and 
American theologians, to say nothing of a German group. The trend is 
perhaps to be explained as having grown out of a depression despair and 
has the following characteristics: Defining liberalism as a program or a 
system rather than as an attitude, the followers of this trend proclaim 
more or less directly the failure or the death of liberalism and declare more 
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or less categorically that mankind’s only religious hope is a return to a 
dualism of nature and supernature. The inability of man to apprehend 
and appreciate the unseen unless his natural powers are entirely or to a 
great degree suspended reminds one of an aspect of Calvinism which has 
not recently been received in many circles of theological society but which 
seems to be due, in some circles, for a re-entry. The other side of the me- 
dallion—the revelatory inbreaking of God with new knowledge independ- 
ent of man’s thinking powers—can scarcely in these days be separated 
from the name of Barth. 

The whole movement, if one can so designate it, is an eddy in theolog- 
ical thinking. It is to be hoped that it will not become a whirlpool. But 
solid progress has not much for which to hope from it. For many who still 
hold theistic views a progressive religious apprehension and life can be— 
in fact, must be—a co-operative adventure of the divine and the human. 
But this is far from the position of a mystical or semi-mystical revelation 
as the sole channel of controlling religious knowledge. 

ERNEST W. PARSONS 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 

The Mystical Life,’ by Roger Bastide, professor of philosophy at the 
University of Valence, France, is a sane and scholarly study of the mystic- 
al experience, aiming at an understanding of its phenomena and an ap- 
preciation of its significance. Continuing in the tradition of Charcot, 
Ribot, Delacroix, James, and Leuba, the author examines the phenomena 
of mysticism from the standpoint of the social sciences. He traces the de- 
velopment of the mystical experience from its elementary forms to its ma- 
ture manifestations in the great mystics, describes the technique of the 
mystic, and concludes his study with a critical examination of the various 
psychological and sociological theories of mysticism. His criticisms of 
these theories turn upon the point that most scientific studies of mysticism 
have directed inquiry solely to the secondary manifestations, and thus 
have failed to discern the real objective of the mystical life. Mysticism, he 
cautions, may not be understood simply by a study of such phenomena as 
locutions, glossolalia, stigmata, visions, ecstasies, etc. These are signs of 
morbid disorder rather than of religious genius. The great mystics have 
found nothing in them which is intrinsically noble or valuable. The signif- 
icance of the mystical life, says Bastide, is to be found in the life of seren- 
ity and fortitude which issues from the patient path of the mystic quest. 

‘The Mystical Life. By Roger Bastide (translated from the French by H. F. 
Kynaston-Snell and David Waring). New York: Scribner, 1935. 256 pages. $2.50. 
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For mysticism at its best is the ethical quest in its most severe and solitary 
form, aiming not simply at improvement of conduct but at ‘‘a complete 
transformation of the natural self into a self which is deified.” 

This emphasis upon the constructively ethical aim of mysticism merits 
serious consideration. At best, of course, the path of the mystic, as it has 
been traditionally trodden, has been productive only of personal piety. 
The social perspective has rarely, if ever, issued from the practice of mys- 
ticism. But this says nothing of significance about mysticism as such, for 
the same observation applies to most of the forms of religious practice in 
traditional Christianity. There is nothing inherently antisocial in the 
mystical life. The mystical attitude, understood as a sense of wonder, an 
openness toward life, and the mystical experience, issuing from such con- 
templation, may be very productive of social insight. It is a mistake to 
assume that only the activist is socially sensitive. On the contrary, inces- 
sant preoccupation with the social scene often tends to circumscribe vision 
and to diminish sensitivity. If the mystic is in danger of dissipating his 
energies in ascetic devotion, the social activist is always in danger of re- 
ducing his prophetic zeal and discernment to mere automatic, reformatory 
reaction. The social prophet needs the mystic as much as the mystic 
needs the social enthusiast. In fact, the social prophet at his best is a 
worthy blend of the mystic and the man of action. Thus I would agree 
with Professor Bastide in his conclusion that the mystical life has more to 
contribute to ethical and religious ends than most of its critics and inter- 
preters have been aware of. 

The author purposely avoids the theological aspect of his problems. 
This will be regarded by some as its strength. I find it a weakness, how- 
ever; for in neglecting this aspect, the author leaves the whole matter of 
theological suppositions unexamined. And since theological concepts and 
beliefs enter inevitably into every example of mystical experience, the de- 
fects resulting from this uncritical procedure become accumulative. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that the author must depend 
upon the statements of the mystics, themselves, for his data. This, of 
course, is unavoidable. Yet, it creates a problem; for one must recognize 
that both the ideology and the content of the religious experience, as re- 
ported by one so abnormally stimulated as the mystic, are subject to 
strong, subjective influences. Mystical experience, to be sure, may be an 
aggressive pioneering of the sensitive saint into the rarely explored regions 
of reality, or it may be sheer emotional ecstasy with no directive insight. 
The author very wisely distinguishes between these two ventures. Yet, 
even in the great mystics there is an overwhelming element of emotional- 
ism, arising out of the ambiguous overfeeling that attends every mystical 
venture, which renders the experience almost impossible of communica- 
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tion. All first-rate mystics have attested to this fact. And where com- 
munication is attempted, the language at once exceeds, yet falls short of, 
the definitive facts of the experience. For this reason, a scientific study 
of the mystical life in the author’s sense is not possible. For the very na- 
ture of the experience takes the subject out of the realm of cognitive 
meanings and places it in the sphere of emotive appeals. Thus to take 
these testimonies as statements of factual experience is too uncritical a 
procedure in a study that purports to remain within the bounds of scien- 
tific judgment. Yet, to accomplish his purpose, the author must do exact- 
ly that. 

This, of course, explains why thoroughgoing, scientific psychologists 
like Leuba prefer to deal solely with the “secondary manifestations.” 
They may be objectively studied. But then, as Professor Bastide points 
out, in confining their inquiry to those phases they miss the essential point 
of the mystical life. 

BERNARD E. MELAND 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 
FAYETTE, MIssouRI 


A STUDY IN WORSHIP 


This book! yields both more and less than its title seems to promise. As 
an exposition of the philosophy, art, or technique of worship, it leaves 
much to be desired; it will hardly find a place with the recent works of 
Sperry, Von Ogden Vogt, William Adams Brown, or Heiler’s masterpiece. 
But it fetches a wider compass than merely a treatise on worship; it seeks 
a philosophy of religion. To be sure, the author modestly disclaims any 
pretense of formulating a theory of worship; his intention is “to depict 
trends” and, especially, ‘to create a mood for a philosophy of worship, 
rather than to delineate concepts” (p. 4). But the prosecution of his task 
carries him somewhat beyond this objective. 

Modern man is hungry for the experience of worship. A dozen signs of 
the times—the trend toward liturgy, attention to church architecture, a 
new literature of worship, recent developments in religious education, in 
religious drama and art, in philosophy—attest that hunger. It remains 
unsatisfied. For modern man has lost the first essentials of a satisfying 
faith—‘full confidence and integrity.” Doubt and illusion have crept in; 
confidence in the beliefs of the old supernaturalism has been dispelled. 
Without concepts which quicken the “feel of reality,” “man can have 
neither drive nor direction.”” Worship is impossible. The crucial question 
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is, “Before what objective reality can men of the modern mood thrust 
themselves in awe, wonder, and complete devotion?” (See pp. 129-36.) 
Thus, Dr. Meland’s problem is set for him—to define an objective reality 
in which worshipers can have intellectual confidence and to which they 
may render emotional devotion. In so diagnosing the predicament of the 
‘modern man,” the author does not disguise the fact that he is portraying 
a personal situation. 

For the author a solution is found in a position which is defined as 
“Mystical Naturalism—natural, in the sense that I take the universe, 
described by the sciences, as the natural home of man, and the environ- 
ment in which he must fulfill his life; mystical, in the sense that I affirm 
the possibility of having religious relations with the Cosmic Phase of man’s 
world” (p. xi). Such “mystical naturalism” will be achieved by a twofold 
recognition—‘‘that I am a creature of earth processes” since “the earth 
is actually and literally the mother of us all’’ so that I may cultivate a 
profound “sense of at-homeness in the universe” (pp. 299, 142, 141); and 
“that the universe is such that I, as an earth creature, can set up relations 
with certain aspects of its life, and thus fulfill my own life processes” 
(p. 299). In the development of his intellectual position, Dr. Meland 
draws heavily from the thought of former teachers—especially Professors 
Wieman and Gerald Birney Smith, and, in certain guarded references, 
Professor Rudolf Otto. But his deeper spiritual kinship appears to be 
with Middleton Murry, Gamaliel Bradford, Joseph Oppenheim, Walt 
Whitman, and Carl Sandburg, whose sayings dot his pages. Critical 
scrutiny may be directed at either of two aspects of Dr. Meland’s work— 
the concept of the object of worship which is proposed or the more general 
“‘mood”’ for worship which is suggested. 

What is the “objective reality” to which the religious aspiration of 
modern man is to be directed with emotional satisfaction but without loss 





of intellectual integrity? Is it “the whole of things” (p. 174)? Are we to 
take this definition quite seriously, or is it some portion or some aspect of 
“the whole of things” which is to be worshiped? On this, as on many of 
the crucial points in his theology, the author has apparently not entirely 
made up his mind. A little later, we are told, as we had expected, that 
“God is a selected portion of reality” (p. 178), and a little earlier that 
“God is a collective term meaning ‘those most important conditions upon 
which human life depends’ ” (p. 172). But at this particular point, only 
a few pages distant, we are assured that worship is “deep emotional 
enjoyment of our relation to the total cosmic environment” (p. 174). 
These statements are beyond the power of the reviewer to bring into 
rational reconciliation. Again, it is strongly emphasized that the “‘sus- 


taining activities” which are selected to furnish content to the idea of God 
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have no organic unity in themselves; they are to be recognized as “a 
community of activities, rather than a single behavior.”’ And not only 
Whitehead, Smuts, and Morgan, but Wieman as well, comes in for criti- 
cism because he postulates their organic synthesis (p. 179). “It is the 
worshiper who unifies the many”’ into unity (p. 171). But, somewhat 
later, the worshiper is exhorted to enter into his own solitude where—as 
he confronts this community of selected cosmic activities, supposedly— 
he will “see himself with the searching eyes of God” (p. 200). To attribute 
to certain processes within nature the eyes of searching personal scrutiny 
is a lapse into anthropomorphism from which the crudest of the old 
supernaturalism might well have shrunk with mortification. Equally 
baffling is the discussion as to whether reality is to be thought of as One 
or Many. “For Oneness is reality synthesized; the Many is reality 
analyzed” (p. 174). ‘‘Pray, then, what is reality itself?’”’ one feels moved 
to inquire. Once again, according to the familiar suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Ames, we are urged to think of this ‘community of activities” 
which constitute “God” after the manner of Alma Mater, or the state, or 
the community. 

But the nature who is to be the object of our religious devotion is not 
only the sustainer and nurturer of creative and healing processes, but no 
less the author of earthquakes and floods and blizzards and crue) disease. 
To take seriously Dr. Meland’s own analogy, his injunction to give whole- 
hearted worship to “the whole of things” is a little like inviting a nation 
to give unquestioning loyalty to the “family of nations” when it knows 
that a goodly number of the “brother nations” itch for its possessions, or 
urging a stranger to embrace fervently a ‘“community” of cannibals some 
of whose mouths visibly water for his blood. Dr. Meland is quite right 
in pointing out that “neither the Theist nor the Humanist [the classical 
Humanist, we assume] is at home in his universe”’ (p. 148). And for the 
very good reason that this universe, when viewed with realistic insight 
and not through a haze of poetic imagination, can never be a deeply satis- 
fying habitat for a rational and sensitive spirit. 

Other baffling confusions and obscurities could be cited. On one page 
we are exhorted to cultivate “a religion and a philosophy of life that seeks 
facts at all costs. This is the only sound way of dealing with the circum- 
stances of life’ (p. 254). On another page we are urged to divorce our 
religious devotion from our theoretical reflection and, for the former, to 
create through imagination a unitary Object when, in fact, there is no 
“objective reality to an empirical Oneness, except, of course, in religious 
worship” (p. 173). Again, it is asked, “‘What, then, is the basis of salutary 
religion? It is integrity—thoroughgoing integrity in one’s relation to 
reality. It issues out of the firm conviction that one has been thoroughly 
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honest with himself in his intellectual and emotional adjustment” (p. 163). 
Elsewhere we are told that “assuming a theistic, or a non-theistic, atti- 
tude is, after all, more a matter of mood than of metaphysics”’ (p. 142). 
Here is the key to the limitations of the position developed. We are ex- 
horted to hold fast to facts, to rest satisfied with no attitudes in worship 
which have not weathered the most testing fires of thoroughgoing in- 
tegrity and honesty. But we are invited to create for our worship an 
Object which has no basis in fact, and to recognize that, after all, so fun- 
damental a matter as belief or disbelief in God is just a difference in mood, 
not an issue of truth. It may be seriously questioned whether so subjec- 
tive, so impressionistic a philosophy, playing jauntily with fact and with 
reality, is likely to feed the spiritual hunger of a generation which, what- 
ever its shortcomings, demands of itself and its leaders a rigorous and 
unrelenting realism, 

Dr. Meland describes his position as ‘“‘mystical naturalism.’’ It is 
more familiar in the records of religion as “nature mysticism.” This is 
clearly revealed in the spiritual kinships cited above, and in the passages 
where the writer’s deeper feeling wells into poetic phrase: “When you 
stand before massive uplifts of rock, mountainsides, or cascades, or 
before huge, high trees whose branches reach upward serenely, there is 
something that lifts you out of yourself” (p. 270). Here, rather than as 
philosopher stretching to erect a satisfying metaphysic for his rich ex- 
perience out of quite inappropriate and inadequate materials, he speaks 
freely and with moving beauty and power. His thought finds its true 
affinity not in naturalism but in pantheism. For him, religion is ‘the 
aesthetic attitude projected to cosmic ends—the deep, elemental, appreci- 
ative response of creatures toward vast and mysterious environings”’ 
(p. xiv). Few of our day have issued the old familiar invitation to lay 
aside the inhibitions of critical intelligence and to lift awesome wonder 
before the “mystery and majesty which is Nature” with such captivating 
and irresistible appeal. Here, as an incitement to worship rather than as 
a philosophy which might justify worship, is the book’s strength. 

Henry P. VAN DusEN 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York City 


REALISTIC THEOLOGY 
By realistic theology’ Horton means a theology which faces candidly 
all the facts of life, rather than lingering in romantic illusions, and which 
pierces through these stubborn facts into the solid structure of objective 
* Realistic Theology. By Walter Marshall Horton. New York: Harper, 1934. x+ 
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reality until whatever ground of courage, hope, and faith actually there 
independent of human preferences and desires, is found. Liberal theology 
by contrast is a theology of romantic wishful thinking, which is bound to 
founder, or rather has already foundered, on the Symplegades of sin and 
evil. 

The book falls into two parts. The first recounts the historical develop- 
ment of liberal religion in the United States and its decline under the im- 
pact of humanism, Barthianism, and ‘“realism.’’ Horton’s skill in com- 
pact historical exposition is exemplified in this brief introductory section. 
The second part seeks to recover the truth enshrined in such traditional 
Christian doctrines as providence, the church, the work of Christ, and 
the plan of salvation. 

It would be easy to pick a quarrel with Horton on his terminology. He 
has made an essay in translation, that is to say, in the penetration of doc- 
trinal forms for the sake of discovering experiences and choices which 
gave rise to the doctrines but which need not be identified with the tradi- 
tional forms of expression. This is just the sort of thing liberal theology 
has long been engaged in. Horton has admirably succeeded in applying 
this method at points hitherto neglected. He remains at heart a liberal. 
His realistic bark is mostly in his title. 

Will liberal theologians belatedly reproduce the experience of post-war 
literature? Not if they follow Horton. The war was hardly over before 
our novelists presented its grisly side, its exhibition of the devil in man. 
We were treated to a flood of realistic fiction that savored of the cesspool 
and the garbage can. This was real life, or so it seemed—for a time. But 
life cannot be described in terms of one mood or one category of impres- 
sions, as the novelists finally discovered. Now our fiction is neither rosy 
colored nor pitch black. It has become a chiaroscuro of contrasting black 
and white, of man half-angel and half-devil; or, more truly, of some men 
almost angelic and some men almost fiends. Horton proposes to eliminate 
from theological advance the intermediate stage of literary pessimism. 
He disassociates himself from those former liberals who have concluded 
with traditional orthodoxy that there is no health in us and have reverted 
to the theology which interprets such an evaluation of human life and 
human hopes. His realistic theology is a modified liberalism. 

Religious liberalism is an attitude, a method, and a content of doctrine. 
Central in its attitude is its defense of the right to freedom of thought and 
its resolute pursuit of truth. Its method is the scientific method, broadly 
interpreted to include the decision of faith. Its content varies with the 
tastes and capacities of its proponents, but generally includes the infinite 
worth of the individual, the improvability of human society, and the 
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power of God to give present victory for the individual and to invigorate 
the public mind and the public will. 

If this be religious liberalism, Horton remains a liberal—a realistic 
liberal, made patient by hopes deferred and open-eyed by revelations of 
human nature, chastened and adjusted to a future for the Christian re- 
ligion that will see it neither wholly this-worldly, as has been so much 
liberalism in the past, nor other-worldly, as its antithetical orthodoxy 
too often becomes, but better-worldly, with a gospel of light and power 
at once for ignorant men and for sinners. 


ARTHUR CuSHMAN McGIFFERT 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


EXPLORATION IN PALESTINE 

Approximately four-fifths of this volume’ of the Annual consists of a 
report by Dr. Nelson Glueck (pp. 1-113) of his explorations in Eastern 
Palestine—mainly in Moab—in the summer of 1933. These consisted of 
an archaeological survey of the region, aimed at a study of the surface re- 
mains of the scores of ancient sites scattered about through the expanse 
of that semiarid region. The importance of such a survey is obvious; the 
excellence of its prosecution by Professor Glueck is not less apparent from 
a reading of this report; and one might add, for anyone at all acquainted 
with the Orient the sheer physical fatigue entailed can likewise be realized. 

Some of the architectural remains described are of more than passing 
interest, in particular the proto-Ionic capital from Medeibi relating as it 
does to the similar finds in Western Palestine notably at Megiddo and 
Samaria. A few small clay figuriness, intact and broken, were also found. 
But the major importance of the objects discovered, as indeed the chief 
objective of the expedition, was in the potsherds, revealing as they do the 
ages of occupation of the several sites. While such surface examination 
can never be completely conclusive, yet the general dependability of 
Professor Glueck’s results must be regarded as very high. And his con- 
clusions are important, inter alia, for Old Testament study. He finds 
three periods of settled occupation—of civilization, we might say—in the 
region: the first between the twenty-third and the eighteenth centuries; 
the second from about 1250 to about 800 B.c.; and the third, from the 
fourth century B.c. through Roman times. It is apparent that the second 
is that which we know in the Old Testament as Moabite. Yet its dates 
link up its origin, as we would naturally expect, with the later stages of 

*The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vol. XIV (1933-34). 
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the Amarna movement which brought the main body of the Hebrews into 
Palestine. Obviously, then, the pentateuchal story which represents 
Moab as already a strong and well-organized kingdom when the migrat- 
ing Hebrews were only on their way to the promised land demands careful 
reconsideration. In other words, Professor Glueck’s discoveries lend 
strong support to the view that would regard the migration associated 
with the name of Moses as later than that led by Joshua. And their 
importance for the Ehud and Eglon story and the interrelations of the 
whole period of the Hebrew Kingdoms is obvious. 

In a mass of detail such as the report comprises it is unavoidable that 
slight errors should arise; on page 49 “el-Lejjun” is apparently a mistake 
for “‘el-Lehun”’; in the caption of the cut on page 25 the words “right” and 
“left”? should be interchanged. 

And perhaps it is permissible to use a sentence on page 77 as a text for 
a short sermon on archaeological conclusions. Professor Glueck tells of 
having found on the top of Umm el-Biyareh at Petra numerous sherds 
which in view of the survey of Edom this past summer may be identified 
as ““Edomite, belonging to the Early Iron Age.”’ Then he goes on, ‘““‘Umm 
el-Biyareh is therefore to be identified with the Biblical Sela’. ”? But why? 
Surely the evidence signifies no more than that the site was Edomite in 
the period indicated. But there were many Edomite settlements; what 
evidence has he adduced that this particular one is Sela’? Probably it 
actually is. It has long been so regarded, as, indeed, Professor Glueck 
points out. But the point now is the reasoning by which this conclusion 
is reached; this is of sufficient importance to warrant some emphasis, for 
it is not uncommon today among archaeologists. I do not refer to Pro- 
fessor Glueck’s work except only in the passage cited; but it would be no 
great task to illustrate the point from the publications of prominent 
archaeologists. It is a mood of today to deprecate the findings of literary 
criticism of the Old Testament, pointing out how archaeology has vindi- 
cated the Bible and put the critics to shame and confusion. Yet the sort 
of reasoning employed in such polemics is usually as bad as the worst ever 
perpetrated by criticism in its wildest moods. No informed person may 
deny the immense contribution of archaeology to our knowledge and 
understanding of the ancient world; more specifically, for the moment, 
the world of the Bible. Nor may any reasonable individual disparage 
the realistic quality of archaeological evidence. But these considerations 
do not license the archaeologist to regale us with his guesses and demand 
that they be accepted as established fact. It was Stanley Cook who a 
short time ago reminded us of the distinction-—which should have been 
obvious—between the archaeologist’s facts and his conclusions. Un- 
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fortunately the two are sometimes far apart. In reality, a large number 
of the archaeologist’s facts are extremely difficult, if not impossible, of 
certain interpretation; the employment of them by either the archaeologist 
or his reader demands great care and reserve. 

An excellent example of this latter mood as it characterizes biblical 
critics today is the discussion by Professor Millar Burrows, in this same 
volume of the Annual (pp. 115-40), of ““Nehemiah 3: 1-32 as a Source for 
the Topography of Ancient Jerusalem.”’ It is cautious and restrained, 
almost to a fault; it recognizes the difficulties of the Hebrew text of the 
passage, and suggests conjectural emendations that would ease the prob- 
lem, but turns from these, preferring to leave the particular issue un- 
solved rather than provide answers unsupported by the available evi- 
dence. In the end the results are mainly negative: that “the writer has 
neglected to give us sufficient data for locating exactly any one of”’ the 
points named. Yet the study is important asa careful examination of the 
possibilities of identifying the places mentioned in this story. One wishes, 
however, that the author had not so rigidly limited himself to the passage 
cited in his title, but instead had assembled all the relevant facts—as he 
hints he might but for this accepted limitation—toward throwing light 
on that most beguiling problem, the identification of the precise sites of 
the Jerusalem of Nehemiah. 

The balance of the volume (pp. 141-44) comprises a short study by 
Dr. Cyrus H. Gordon of an Aramaic incantation text from a bowl in the 
Irak Museum; he gives autographed text, transliteration, translation, and 
linguistic notes. It is a valuable addition to our total of such literature. 

W. A. IRwIN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


The volume under review! presents the Barrows Lectures for 1933- 
34, delivered in India by Dr. Shailer Mathews. The work is the third of a 
trilogy of books which have come to us since 1930 from Dr. Mathews’ 
pen, the other volumes being The Atonement and the Social Process and 
The Growth of the Idea of God. Anyone who has followed the development 
of the author’s thought across a quarter of a century and more, as the 
reviewer has, will come upon much that is already familiar, as he works 
through Christianity and Social Process. But there is no lack of freshness 
or cogency in the application of Professor Mathews’ familiar approach 
to the interpretation of individual and group morality in our Western 
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world, and to the problems emerging from our economic system and the 
clash of rival nationalisms in the contemporary world-situation. 

The lectures are not closely oriented to the Indian social situation, for 
the very good reason, apparently, that it is the purpose of the lecturer to 
deal with the West and with Christianity in its Western social setting. 
Christianity, the lecturer tells his Indian audiences, is not to be identified 
with Western civilization. In its successive historic expressions it is 
merely the religious aspect of the evolution of Western civilization. In 
this relation it has acted rather as a ferment in social changes than as 
initiator of such changes. Particularly in critical periods of rapid sociai 
change, and in the hands of those who have broken with the control of 
ecclesiastical institutions, has Christianity contributed to a new social 
mind. In this respect its influence has been increasingly non-ecclesiastical 
and directly related to Jesus, who, to such individuals and to the groups 
they have led, “‘is less a Christ to be imitated than a founder of a religion 
whose values are to be implemented intelligently as factors in a social 
process.” 

It is pointed out, furthermore, that however much Christianity may 
have been influenced by current social institutions and practices through- 
out its history, it has none the less stood in opposition to those factors in 
the current social process which threatened the supremacy of personal and 
moral values. The increased social intelligence of our time brings out in 
ever sharper relief the intrinsic opposition of Christianity to every pro- 
gram of social reconstruction which slurs over the importance of the 
individual and which falls back upon sheer force. Far more urgent in the 
present hour than any matter of ecclesiastical prosperity is the question 
whether the churches will discharge their social responsibility. The meas- 
ure of their success in bringing social change ‘‘to stand for personal values 
and the democratization of privilege into universal rights” will largely 
determine the social development of the future. Will the churches meet 
this challenge? 

Only one who is so master of the materials of history as to move with 
assurance in the interpretation of its intricately patterned motivations 
while at the same time fairly abreast of current social trends could move 
with any measure of assurance to the end which Dean Mathews has 
attained in this book. The treatment is rarely discriminating. Christian- 
ity is not flattered. Again and again it is seen to have stood for the status 
quo. Now and again religious groups, it is acknowledged, have been 
sources of evil as well as of good. None the less, within the milieu of 
developing western civilization the Christian movement has proved a 
“social ferment of forces newly released.” The lectures on “Christianity 
and Economics” and ‘ Christianity and Internationalism,” which con- 
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clude the series, are particularly forceful and balanced expressions of that 
insistent social Christianity for which Dean Mathews has, for more than 
a generation, stood. They are penetrating without being doctrinaire, for 
it is the author’s judgment that “the Christian religion emphasizes a moral 
process which does not stand committed to an economic philosophy.” 
The moralizing of existing institutions is preferable to revolution; but, in 
any case, human values must be preserved. 


HENRY B. ROBINS 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE FRANCISCAN DREAM OF A SPIRITUAL CHURCH 


This is a truly great book,’ composed in the “grand style’ with Speng- 
lerian brush. It portrays no less a purpose than that of unearthing the 
intrinsic impulse of Christian historical consciousness which against the 
ever present momentum of inertia breaks through in a ceaseless thrust to 
higher manifestations. 

This historical consciousness betrays itself in three aspects: as the 
consciousness of the promised Kingdom of God to come (Reichsbewusst- 
sein), aS the consciousness of a partial fulfilment of this promise in the 
church of Christ (Erfiillungsbewusstsein), and as the consciousness of the 
end of time (Endzeitbewusstsein) which characterizes the period between 
the first and second coming of Christ. The main thesis of the author is 
represented by his view that it is precisely this Endzeitbewusstsein which 
was the tension-spring of Christianity beginning from its earliest start. 

This consciousness, so lively among the first Christians, was soon 
neutralized by the dominant advance of the papal church, to find its re- 
awakening in the spiritualism of the Franciscan order. The chief task of 
the book is to point out the living continuity of the consciousness looking 
toward the end. He attributes to this consciousness not only the trans- 
formation of the Roman feudal church but the transformation of the 
political metaphysics of the European states also, and discovers in the 
vision of the Fraticelli the main motives of the Renaissance. We find in 
the book valuable source material from thirteenth- and fourteenth-cen- 
tury literature, most of it brought to light the first time. The author 
dedicates his work to der kommenden Kirche, and casts a prophetic glance 
toward the future where the shattered Franciscan dreams are expected 
to flare up in the form of an ecclesia spiritualis. 

The magnificence of this broad philosophy of church history cannot be 
denied. To reduce the complexity of concrete events to an intellectual 
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scheme, however, is always a risky enterprise. Life is a whirl of innumer- 
able currents, and even the deepest philosophy is helpless in its efforts to 
rationalize it. In trying to interpret the phases of Christianity in terms 
of an expectation of the approaching end, our author too is having a hard 
time. 

To be sure, primitive Christianity was undoubtedly inspired by the 
expectation of Christ’s early return. The expectation of an early second 
coming, however, was soon changed into the expectation of a delayed 
second coming. In this changed type of expectation the idea of Christ’s 
personal return fades in favor of the coming of Christ’s kingdom. It fades 
so completely that it hardly can be called an eschatological expectation 
at all. It is absent in the ideology of the spirituals also who, as we are 
told, brought this primordia] Christian impetus again to light. The thesis 
that ‘“‘der eigentliche Impulse dieses christlichen Geschichtsbewusstseins 

.. was dieses endzeitliche Spannungsmoment.... durch den Hin- 
weis auf kommende Vollendung, auf die Naehe des Gerichtes und auf die 
ungeheure Aufgabe, welche die Kirche bis dahin zu vollenden hat’’ (p. 2) 
is a far-fetched one and is not proved by the author. The consciousness of 
the end of time, considered as the expansive force of Christianity, has a 
twofold meaning in his mind. The one is a strictly eschatologica] forward- 
looking toward Christ’s early return, traceable in primitive Christianity. 
The other one is the consciousness of initiating the third and last period 
of history, the era of the Holy Spirit, manifested by the movement of 
Franciscan spiritualism. Both expectations may be called a consciousness 
of the end of time, but in such divergent meanings that the two cannot 
constitute a continuous and homogeneous driving force of universal 
Christianity. 

The strength of Ernst Benz’s excellent book consists not so much in 
the portrayal of a historical perspective as in his skilful presentation of 
some of the most romantic chapters of the history of Franciscan spiritual- 
ism. The reading of the fascinating excerpts taken from the works of 
Joachim de Fiore is certainly an exquisite pleasure. The author’s analysis 
of Joachim’s philosophy of history and his historical proofs lead very suc- 
cessfully to the conclusion that it is the famous Calabrian abbot who is 
to be considered as the intellectual founder of the spiritualistic movement. 
The study of Francis of Assisi is also very successful. In the person of the 
Poverello the spirituals recognized the new human type which is charac- 
teristic for the period of the last days, of the novissimi dies. The new type 
is characterized by the ideal of poverty, that is, by a complete emancipa- 
tion of the spirit from materiality. To maintain this high ideal and to 
protect it against “glossas”’ and papal interpretations was a matter of 
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life and death for the spirituals. This explains their tenacious century- 
long fight which ended in tragedy and extinction. 

Extremely valuable is that part of the book which contains abundant 
passages from Gerardino von Borgo san Donnino’s Liber introductorius in 
evangelium acternum, from Angelo Clareno, from Petrus Johannis Olivi, 
Arnoldo of Villanovo, Cola di Rienzo, and Petrus Aureoli. 

A short chapter on the influence of the spiritual movement on the 
Renaissance, indicated but not pointed out by the author, would have 
added a great deal to the value of the book. Deficiencies like this, how- 
ever, cannot mar the impressiveness which the book leaves on the reader 
The Ecclesia spiritualis of Benz deserves a high rank in the literary output 
of the present day. 

STEPHEN C. TORNAY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DISSENT IN AMERICA 


This book? is not only a history of the struggle for religious liberty in 
America but a sociological thesis and moral plea as well. The thesis is 
that “tolerance in American life is essentially institutional and legal 
rather than spiritual and moral” (p. 356); the plea is for a genuine liberal- 
ism in American culture, instead of the more legalistic freedom of sects 
from an established church; a plea for tolerance rather than dissent. 

In opposition to both T. C. Hall’s thesis that American dissent is a 
lineal descendant of the Lollards and the thesis of the “filial piety school” 
of New England historians that Boston is the cradle of liberty, Professor 
Mecklin argues that American dissent has distinctive features, derived 
largely from frontier life with its individualism and asceticism and from 
the socially negative content of the dissenting sects, especially the 
Baptists. He points out that the Congregational establishment in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, though tenaciously intolerant, had a social 
(theocratic) gospel; whereas the chief aim of the dissenting groups 
(Quakers, Baptists, and Southern Presbyterians) was to divorce piety and 
politics, ministers’ rates and taxes. And now that these dissenting sects 
have become “‘free churches,” they exhibit the same intolerance and social 
bigotry against which they revolted. It is an ironical but not an un- 
intelligible fact, according to Professor Mecklin, that established churches 
often turn out to be the most genuinely liberal (as in the case of the early 
New England Unitarians and the Virginia Anglicans). In this connection 
one cannot help wishing the author had not closed his story of the col- 
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lapse of the Massachusetts establishment with 1820, but had carried it on 
to 1833. In a few lines (p. 335) he merely suggests that the final defeat in 
1833 was due to commercial motives and the desire for Irish immigration. 
A more adequate account of the intellectual changes between 1820 and 
1833 should supplement these suggestions. 

The general thesis follows naturally and fairly convincingly from the 
historical narrative of American dissent, but this is hardly true of the 
“Sociology of Dissent’”’ with which Professor Mecklin begins the volume, 
taken largely from Troeltsch and based largely on European history. For 
example, dissenters are “the disinherited,” which may be true in the 
European perspective, but for which the author offers strikingly little 
evidence in the American scene, unless frontiersmen are ipso facto “dis- 
inherited.” Likewise the ‘‘asceticism’’ of the frontier dissenter was sig- 
nificantly different from the sectarian asceticism to which Troeltsch 
refers. 

Professor Mecklin can see nothing but bigotry and “muddle-headed- 
ness” behind the New England Puritans’ claims to permitting liberty of 
conscience when almost in the same breath they persecuted those who 
refused to pay church taxes. But I suppose most of us, he included, would 
reveal much the same muddle-headedness, if someone today should re- 
fuse to pay taxes for our established schools. He forgets, though he him- 
self points it out, that not until the nineteenth century did Yankees cease 
to believe firmly that religion is a “public utility,” and that a refusal to 
support “public teachers of piety and morality” was sincerely believed 
to be a symptom of revolt. Liberty of conscience was one thing; liberty 
from taxes quite another. This “muddle-headed”’ distinction is still prev- 
alent, especially among those “‘liberals’”” whose enthusiasm for “public 
utilities’ arouses the protests of dissident taxpayers. It has always been 
difficult to be both tolerant and consistent. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MAGIC AND INFANT SCIENCE 


In these two ample volumes" Professor Thorndike treats two centuries 
of medieval magical lore. The entire period from Pliny to Pope John 
XXII was covered in the two previous volumes. The fuller treatment of 
these centuries is due to the vastly increased quantity of extant source 
materials which the period presents. Despite its bulk, the work is more 


«A History of Magic and Experimental Science: Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
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restricted in scope than the title would imply. It is not a history of the 
practice of magic in common life, but mainly an account of the vast and 
confused mass of learned writing on the subject. And the attention to 
experimental science is so subordinated to the interest in the occult that 
the reader obtains only glimpses of it. Indeed, it is in accord with Dr. 
Thorndike’s view of his subject that he does not disentangle what is 
scientific from what is superstitious. On the other hand, the term “magic” 
as used in the title embraces a}] the varieties of occult science. 

The materials of these sixty-seven chapters are arranged in a sequence 
that is at once topical and chronological. Unlike P, Duhem, whose studies 
on Leonardo da Vinci have revealed remarkable anticipations of modern- 
ity in late medieval scientific thought, Thorndike is satisfied to treat the 
period virtually without reference to later science. To such an extent did 
ideas about the material world move in circles that the work lacks the 
interest of cumulative progress. It is significant that the last chapter of 
all deals with a late fifteenth-century “bookish and antiquarian” assault 
upon, and a persuasive defense of, Pliny’s Natural History—the treatise 
with which the author really began his investigation in Volume I. 

One who has read George Sarton’s withering review of the former 
volumes of the work (Jsis, VI [1924], 74-89) will recognize the equal 
applicability of most of Sarton’s objections in the case of the new volumes. 
Sarton, with obvious justification, denied that the work is a history of 
experimental science; with less justification, so far as I can see, he asserted 
the essential separateness of magic and science. Magic is, he affirms, 
irrational and non-developmental; science, rational and essentially pro- 
gressive. Thorndike’s contrary view of their connectedness finds support 
in the fact that the same persons were, not occasionally but usually, 
interested in both. Sarton himself has admitted that Roger Bacon failed 
to part wholly with magic (Introduction to the History of Science, I, ii, 
959). Thorndike presents a mass of evidence which proves that other 
men of scientific bent were far from abandoning magical ideas. Nicholas 
Oresme, one of the clearest minds of the fourteenth century, despite his 
exposure of astrologers and diviners and his scientific skepticism about 
demons, believed in the potency of certain incantations. The famous 
Pierre d’Ailly, who wrote Imago mundi, the book that led Columbus to 
cross the ocean, held that a favorable conjunction of stars had attended 
the birth of Christ. Eymeric, who raised scientific objections to alchemy, 
accepted half the claims of necromancers and diviners, Giovanni 
da Fontana, fact-finder in geography and enthusiastic experimenter 
with clocks and rockets, showed marked credulity of astrology and 
sorcery. Bernard of Treves, in a spirit not far different from that in which 
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confused mass of learned writing on the subject. And the attention to 
experimental science is so subordinated to the interest in the occult that 
the reader obtains only glimpses of it. Indeed, it is in accord with Dr. 
Thorndike’s view of his subject that he does not disentangle what is 
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a modern research scientist hunts down radium or vitamins or “heavy 
water,” pursued the philosopher’s stone through countless elaborate and 
costly experiments, one of which nearly cost him his life. There can be 
little doubt that those engaged in alchemical experimentation gleaned 
some sound knowledge of the substances they employed. One may, if he 
chooses, by definition make science and magic mutually exclusive; the 
fact remains that they have been historically intermingled. Even today 
science is not the pure quest of truth; the lure of power, and of the mar- 
velous, is its sensational attraction. John de Dondis, who had spent ten 
years designing and constructing an astronomical clock, wrote about 
1380: “Among marvels we are born and placed and surrrounded on all 
sides, so that to whatever object the eye first turns, the same is a marvel 
and full of marvels, if only we examined it a little.’”” He has learned this, 
he says, by long experience; but it is corroborated by Aristotle ( ii, 396). 
Similarly an English scientist recently remarked that the universe is 
probably ‘“‘queerer than we suppose; queerer even than we can suppose.” 

So far Thorndike’s point of view seems justified. But he neglects to 
indicate by clear historical exposition in what ways and to what extent 
magic became the matrix of a truly scientific experimentation. Indeed, 
there is too little of historical interpretation in the work. He takes upon 
himself rather the task of exposing the ideas of his authors—a vast labor 
in itself. He has read attentively a veritable library of works printed and 
unprinted—mostly unfamiliar even by title to the present reviewer— 
from writers distinguished and obscure. If his title claims too much 
and his interpretation lacks something of adequacy, we none the less 
owe him gratitude and applause for a work of singular merit and rea 


importance. 
Joun T. McNEILL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


OLD TESTAMENT RELIGION AS A SOCIAL FUNCTION 


The tightness of the bulkheads which separate various departments of 
learning is well illustrated by the relatively small effect which anthro- 
pological and sociological studies have had upon biblical interpretation. 
Practical interest in the “social gospel” has led to search in the Bible, 
and especially in the pre-Exilic prophets, for pertinent maxims on social 
ethics, but the recognition of the social forces at work in the formation 
and development of the Hebrew people and their religion has not been 
widespread. It is one of the real services which Louis Wallis has rendered 
in various magazine articles, in his earlier volume, The Sociological Study 
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of the Bible (1902), and in its sequel, the one now under review,’ that he 
has emphasized this extremely important but neglected factor. 

The volume which has just appeared gives a summary of Hebrew 
history with special attention to the “social process” involved. It is 
based upon “biblical higher criticism,” but, finding that science in a “pre- 
sociological stage,”’ it moves forward to a sociological interpretation of 
the facts which criticism has discovered. Actually, from the new point of 
view, new facts come to light. The history begins with the settlement in 
Palestine. The stories of the patriarchs are taken as personalized pictures 
of tribal experiences projected back into early times. The Song of Deb- 
orah is regarded as a definite and trustworthy foundation upon which 
to build a history of “Hebrew tribal evolution,” in which the three 
Rachel-tribes—Machir, Ephraim, and Benjamin—form the nucleus 
around which other tribes gradually gather until a nation is formed. The 
twelve-tribe scheme is rejected as late and unhistorical. Simeon and 
Levi are phantom tribes which may never have existed, and Judah is a 
late compound of various elements—Calebites, Kenites, and others— 
fused into some sort of unity around an Ephraimite group which cap- 
tured Bethlehem. 

The significance of the book does not lie in its ingenious, if sometimes 
doubtful, interpretation of Hebrew legends, but in its insistence upon the 
thesis that many critical scholars reveal an “orthodox tendency to read 
back too much into the wilderness experience of Israel prior to the settle- 
ment in Palestine,’ while ‘““Hebrew evolution in Canaan has been re- 
garded, by conventional higher criticism, from a subjective standpoint 
which does not adequately take into account the peculiar sociological and 
economic factors of the situation in Palestine” (p. 54). 

The conception of social justice for which we so highly praise the ear- 
liest prophets was not directly derived from primitive nomadic Yahweh 
worship. Rather it came from the long struggle beteen incoming Beduin 
Israelites, with their idea of ‘‘wilderness mishpat,” or clan justice, and the 
lords of the Amorite cities, who ruled and oppressed their poorer fellow- 
countrymen. The struggle between Yahweh and the Baalim was, there- 
fore, a struggle between two competing types of social organization. The 
book sets forth the relations of the various personages and movements of 
Hebrew history to the evolution of these conceptions of social justice. It 
centers round the idea of “‘mishpat,” which played so large a part in Mr. 
Wallis’ earlier volume on the same subject. 

Many will be unfavorably impressed by the dogmatic certainty with 
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which controversial questions are settled, not infrequently in cases where 
trustworthy data are lacking. Aside from biblical references, no docu- 
mentation or evidence is given, and often no intimation that there are 
opposing views. Bibliographies are wanting. In applying modern sociolog- 
ical theory to ancient history there is always some danger of moderniza- 
tion. Perhaps the most important criticisms are two: the author’s failure 
to use the now abundant geographical and archaeological materials, some 
of it favorable, some of it unfavorable to his thesis, and the apparent 
assumption that Hebrew ideas of social justice were a purely indigenous 
product completely uninfluenced by similar ideas which are to be found at 
much earlier periods among the Babylonians, the Egyptians, and other 
Syrian races besides themselves. These are matters as important and as of- 
ten ignored as the sociological point of view for which Mr. Wallis contends. 

Nothing is so easy for a reviewer as to point out errors of omission. The 
criticisms suggested are, no doubt, due largely tothe author’s effort to 
present his main thesis clearly, with no obscuring cloud of pedantry. If 
he shall succeed in persuading Old Testament students to view religion— 
whatever else it may be—as a function of the social process, he will richly 
deserve the thanks of all those who are interested in social and religious 


progress. 
C. C. McCown 


Pactric SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


A SURVEY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The task undertaken by the author of this book’ was ‘to describe 
briefly and accurately the main outlines of the organized system by means 
of which the Catholic Church carries on its work in the world today.” 
The book was not written for “ecclesiastical students” but for the general 
reader. It claims to be strictly non-controversial, making “no effort to 
prove or to defend the fundamental spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
teachings of the Church.” It is in two sections. The first describes how 
the Church is governed at its center, Rome; the other describes the 
Church throughout the world. There are separate chapters on ‘“‘Peter’s 
City,” “The Vatican,” “The Papacy,” “The Modern Popes,” “The Pope 
at Work,” “The Cardinals,” “The Roman Congregations,” “Tribunals,” 
“Offices,” ‘Commissions,’ “The Papal Diplomatic Service,’ “The 
Hierarchy,” “The Parish and Parish Priests,” ‘“The Mission Field,” ““The 
Eastern Church,” “The Religious Orders,” “Catholic Education,” “The 
Liturgy,” and “Catholic Lay Action.” 


* The Catholic Church in Action. By Michael Williams, with the collaboration of 
Julia Kernan. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 358 pages. $2.50. 
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By disclaiming controversial aims a writer does not necessarily be- 
come an authorized spokesman nor does he place himself beyond the 
range of criticism and correction. How far this book is an exact presenta- 
tion of the Catholic attitude on the subjects with which it deals readers 
must decide for themselves. The history of the Church gives little ground 
for the assumption that there has been a recent resurgence of Catholic 
activities, or that the implication of a previous period of lethargy has any 
justification in fact. 

The work is statistical, descriptive, and, to a large extent, historical. 
Because it is statistical, it is impressive in places; because it is descriptive, 
it is personal, and colorful at times; because it is historical, it is vulnerable 
at many points. The author, of course, aimed merely at writing an out- 
line of a vast subject; but an outline is valuable only when it is in har- 
mony with details, and to know details is the work of specialists. One 
passage may be taken as a specimen of many to which serious objection 
may be raised. The author says: “It is certainly true that the Catholic 
religion has incorporated into its system all the elements of pagan religion 
and ritual and ceremony and customs which it found to be in harmony 
with the truths revealed by Christ.”’ There is here a confusion of thought 
that robs the passage of any real meaning. And so with numbers of others. 

The author has been especially unfortunate in his proofreading and in 
the use of words from foreign languages. A well-placed comma might 
have saved the passage about the Lateran domain, which reads: ‘“‘Con- 
fiscated by Nero in 313 it was given by Constantine to Popes Melchiades 
and Sylvester.”” Nero was dust in 313 and Miltiades would have been 
better than Melchiades. A Summus Romanis Pontifex is balanced by a 
Cardinal Dataria, a chamberlain partecipanti, a Commandatore. The well- 
known Laetare and ad limina appear as Laetere and ad Limini. The 
average reader may overlook these slips, impressive as foreign words may 
be, but be puzzled by the statement that “the news of their election is 
conveyed to new Cardinals by a biglietto of the Papal Secretary of State.”’ 
Fribourg im Brisgau, Melchitarist, and Caesaro-paganism must speak 
for themselves. 

The chapters on “The Liturgy,” ““The Eastern Church,” and ‘“‘Catho- 
lic Lay Action” are, perhaps, the least illuminating in the book. In spite 
of its shortcomings in details and its lack of uniformity in the presenta- 
tion of fundamentals, the book cannot fail to serve a useful purpose in 
making available to readers much information which is not easily ac- 
cessible, and, perhaps, nowhere in such compendious forr: 2s here. 

PATRICK J. HEALY 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 
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ALMGREN, Oscar. Nordische Felszeichnungen als religiése Urkunden. Frankfurt 
am Main: Moritz Diesterweg, 1934. xvi + 378 pages+165 illustrations. 
M. 12. 


Many ancient inscriptions, pictorial as well as alphabetic, still puzzle scholars. In 
spite of all endeavors, Minoan Crete and Easter Island hold their secrets. The most 
important Germanic monuments which are yet to be interpreted are the rock-carvings 
of Southern Sweden. These are ordinarily assigned to the late Bronze Age or the be- 
ginning of the Iron Age. They contain no indication of words to aid in their explana- 
tion. Hundreds of carvings of ships, trees, men, and familiar as well as unfamiliar sym- 
bols are grouped in apparently meaningless confusion. Practically all of these carvings 
have been reproduced in convenient form for study. Comparatively little information 
about them is available in English or German. Until now, the best introduction in 
English has been George T. Flom, “South Scandinavian Rock Tracings: A Survey of 
the Material and a Brief Account of Like Sculpturings in England and Scotland,” 
Scandinavian Studies and Notes, VII (1922). There has been no good German account 
of the facts and theories. Almgren’s admirable Swedish account of 1925, which is here 
translated into German, has some additional value of its own, for the author has made 
considerable additions and corrections. It will no doubt stand for a long time as the 
best introduction to the problems offered by these curious inscriptions. I can only wish 
that, even if the text could not have been thoroughly revised, the Bibliography might 
have been brought down to 1933. 

Probably Almgren is right in seeing records of sun rituals and fertility ceremonies in 
these carvings. His comparisons lead him to the Egyptian ship of the dead, on the one 
hand, and to the origin of the orgiastic drama and carnival, on the other. He touches 
upon such troublesome and difficult matters as the hieros gamos, or ritual marriage to 
insure fertility, the cuplie carvings, and the figure of the swastika. He does not limit 
himself to summarizing the available information, but suggests problems for study. 
For example, are Swedish place-names compounded with skepp- evidence for old centers 
of ritualistic practices in which ships were borne about (p. 328)? Is the large hand which 
often occurs in the carvings (p. 336) to be connected with the mythical notion which 
gave rise to Exod. 14:31: “And Israel saw that great work [lit., hand], which the Lord 
did upon the Egyptians?”? Almgren’s admirably printed and illustrated book is a mine 
of information for a difficult and interesting problem.—ARCHER TAYLOR. 


AMES, EDWARD SCRIBNER. Letters to God and the Devil. New York: Harper, 

1933. 113 pages. $1.00. 

Whether these letters reached their destination or not, they contain most excellent 
material for our perusal. Dr. Ames is on week-days a philosopher, but on Sundays he is 
a preacher, so we expect philosophical preaching. And we are not disappointed—but it 
is the philosophy of human experience expressed in plain English, and breathing the 
atmosphere of wonder, aspiration, and hope common to the human lot. Here, calm 
maturity shares with us its treasures of reflective wisdom.—Davmp J. Evans. 
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BADE, WILLIAM FREDERIC. A Manual of Excavation in the Near East. Berkeley, 

Calif. University of California Press, 1934. 81 pages. $1.50. 

The contents of this interesting little book are not accurately indicated by the title 
but by the subtitle: Methods of Digging and Recording of the Tell en-Nasbeh Expedition 
in Palestine. The idea of reporting not only the results but the methods of excavation is 
a good one, and the importance of Tell en-Nasbeh makes a description of the methods 
used there doubly welcome. More recognition of the contributions of other investiga- 
tors and the author’s debt to them would make the total impression more accurate. 
Section II, ‘“‘A Brief Survey of Developmental Phases of Archaeological Methods as 
Applied in Palestine,” is entirely inadequate if not misleading. The primary purpose 
of the book, however, is carried out successfully. The organization of the staff, the 
varied processes of surveying, mapping, photographing, recording, and the rest are 
presented clearly and in considerable detail. A brief appended chapter describes one of 
the most interesting objects found, the seal of Jaazaniah. The excavator’s claim that 
this establishes the identification of his site as Mizpah is unjustified, but that does not 
make the seal or the other results of the excavation less important; it is simply another 
illustration of the difference between facts and their interpretation. The book is well 
written, abundantly illustrated, and attractively printed. It will not only help scholars 
to evaluate the author’s discoveries, but will also give the general reader a very good 
idea of modern archaeological procedure—MILLAR Burrows. 


BARTLETT, LESTER W., assisted by NEEL, MitprRED B. Compensation in the 

Professions. New York: Association Press, 1933. xviit+187 pages. $2.00. 

A great many studies of income derived from the practice of the major professions 
have been made, but most of them have been limited to a mere comparison of incomes 
and to individual professions. Indeed, the volume under review contains a Bibliography, 
of thirty-five pages and nearly all the references are to such studies. But in this in- 
vestigation Dr. Bartlett seeks to go farther and to state a philosophy of compensation 
and to develop a set of criteria for determining compensation which shall serve as 
standards applicable to all professions. 

The conclusion our author reaches is that the essential services rendered by the 
various professions can no longer be regarded merely as a personal matter between the 
practitioner and the client, and compensation be determined by ordinary bargaining 
methods, but that they must be made available to all through some form of socialized 
sharing of the cost. He holds that, as a result of tendencies now operating, “we may 
reasonably expect a social policy for professional services to emerge that will include 
machinery for planning such services and for administering them.” 

Dr. Bartlett has produced the most complete and authoritative investigation that 
has yet been made of compensation in the professions, and, in this book, displays the 
same thoroughness and competency which characterizes his previous published re- 


searches.—Cuartes T. Hotman. 


BELL, W. Cossy. Jf a Man Die. With a foreword by WAtTER R. Bowre. New 
York: Scribner, 1934. xvilit3199 pages. $1.75. 
If Dr. Lamont’s book reviewed in this number—an uncompromising, realistic; 
rather stern, and socially minded book—needs an antidote, here it is. Jf a Man Die is 


the work of a parochial minister who ended his life as professor at the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is not a critical book, and it contains nothing more than the argu- 
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ments with which readers of the apologetic literature on immortality are familiar. But, 
without ever knocking them down, the author hurdles over the difficulties with such an 
assurance, and sets down his faith in accents so triumphant and in a style so pleasing, 
that the book will give much comfort to the religious romanticists.— JAMES H. LEuBA. 


Bunce, E. A. Waits. From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. xiit+545 pages. $7.50. 

This characteristically prodigious work by the late Sir Ernest Budge, formerly keeper 
of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, is a complete re-writing 
of his Gods of the Egyptians, published some thirty years ago. Like its predecessor, it 
will undoubtedly be one of the most used and useful books in its field. It shows the 
same encyclopedic knowledge and highly individualized treatment which have charac- 
terized all the works of this scholar. A discussion of the fundamental basis of Egyptian 
religion and of the nature of Egyptian gods is well illustrated by translations of the 
ancient hymns and legends. The latter should be the most valuable section of the book 
for the layman. The specialist may receive the right to challenge some of the writer’s 
main conclusions. Budge’s claim that monotheism was an essential tenet of the Egyp- 
tian faith rests on his own definition of monotheism, which is hardly the modern con- 
cept. It is also difficult to follow him in his assertion that Egyptian religion stands 
quite alone, that “nothing exactly like it is known.” We are recognizing more and more 
today that it was an essential part of ancient oriental religion and cannot be separated 
from the roots of our own faith. The title, From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt, gives 
hope that the book will show an evolutionary development from stage to stage. This 
hope is only partly realized, as the argument leaps from a primitive to a highly developed 
state without logical intervening stages. But it is too much to ask for everything within 
one volume. This book will be very useful, especially if supplemented by the recent 


opinion of other scholars.—JoHn A. WILSON. 


Carrns, FRANK. The Prophet of the Heart. Being the Warrack Lectures on 
Preaching for 1934. New York: Harper, 1935. xiit+149 pages. $1.50. 
These brief lectures on preaching are packed with homely wisdom and infused by 

the characteristic charm of the Scottish preacher. They are delivered by one who has 

had a long and rich experience in the ministry, and for whom preaching has been a life- 

long chivalrous adventure. They deal with the sermon as an act of worship, and as a 

prophetic utterance from the heart of a man who strives to know the heart of God. The 

technique of the sermon is discussed very sensibly, and wise counsel is offered to ‘“‘the 
preacher himself.” The lectures were delivered to the students of the colleges of the 

Church of Scotland in Aberdeen and Glasgow, but they also contain advice and infor- 

mation that will prove valable to men of larger practical experience —S. J. Casr. 


CAMPBELL, R. J. The Story of Christmas. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 288 
pages. $3.00. 

The Dean of Chichester Cathedral here compiles and interprets stories, poems, and 
plays about Christmas. Beginning with the story as it is told in the gospels, he traces 
the legends and customs and traditions which have gathered themselves around the 
celebration of the birth of Jesus. Some of these were of non-Christian origin, such as the 
hanging of the mistletoe and the holly bough, the Christmas tree, and the inordinate 
feasting. But the non-Christian customs were purified as they gathered at the feet of 
the Christ-child, along with the minstrels and waits, the carolers and mummers. Many 
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books have been written concerning Christmas, but no other, to the reviewer’s know]l- 
edge, has attempted just this sort of compilation or shown his discrimination in the 
selection of Christmas stories and verse. The book would be even more valuable had 
he shown equal discrimination in the selection of the nativity plays. Surely Masefield’s 
Coming of Christ is a more virile and enduring drama than Buxton’s Eager Heart. In 
spite of this exception, the work deserves a place on the lengthening shelves of Christ- 


mas stories and poetry.— FRED EASTMAN. 


COLWELL, ERNEST CADMAN, and RippLe, DonaLp W. Prolegomena to the Study 
of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, Vol. I. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 161 pages. $2.00. 

This small volume of 161 pages is in the strictest sense of the term prolegomena, but 
it is not on that account to be regarded lightly. It is the first-fruits of an exhaustive 
scientific study of the text found in Greek lectionaries. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I (pp. 1-77) deals with certain questions of 
a general character, such as ‘“The Contents of the Gospel Lectionary,” “Method in the 
Study of the Text of the Gospel Lectionary,” and “The Use of Lectionary Manuscripts 
in Critical Editions and Studies of the New Testament Text.” In Part II (pp. 81-156) 
four sample lectionaries, ranging from the tenth to the twelfth or thirteenth century in 
date, are described and collated. These lectionaries were not chosen on account of “their 
intrinsic value or importance,” but simply in order to illustrate the editors’ method and 
because they were available. 

About sixteen hundred Greek lectionaries are known to scholars, and doubtless 
there are many more in existence which have not yet been listed. Many inaccurate and 
misleading statements are made concerning them in standard books on the text of the 
New Testament. The fact is that very few of these ecclesiastical lesson-books have been 
collated or studied critically, and consequently very little is known about the text con- 
tained in them. The lectionaries are later by several centuries than the earliest manu- 
scripts of the continuous New Testament text, and it is generally assumed that the 
lectionary text is Byzantine and late. For this reason it has been largely ignored by 
critical editors of the New Testament. 

To remedy this defect is the purpose of the research project which has been in- 
stituted by Dr. Colwell and Dr. Riddle. They and their collaborators are to be heartily 
congratulated both for launching the undertaking and for the scholarly manner in 
which these preliminary studies have been conducted. Students of the New Testament 
text will cordially welcome these first-fruits and will look forward expectantly to the 
publications which are to follow. The apparatus criticus of future editions of the New 
Testament should be enriched, and the text should rest upon a firmer foundation. 

Two points are made in this volume which deserve mention on account of their im- 
portance. The first is that the lectionary text is not purely Byzantine in character, but 
is mixed or heterogeneous. Although this conclusion is contrary to the usual assump- 
tion, it is by no means surprising to the reviewer. For late minuscule manuscripts of the 
continuous text which are on the whole Byzantine often contain Alexandrian and 
“Western” readings. It would be strange if this were not also true in the case of the 
lectionaries. The second point is concerned with method. The text of a lectionary 
should not be collated and studied as a whole, but rather by lections. This method 
commends itself to the reviewer, for different lections may have wholly different textual 
histories. 
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In conclusion, it is a pleasure to say that Dr. Colwell and Dr. Riddle, working in a 
ittle-worked field, have produced a book of real value and importance to every critical 
student of the New Testament text—Wi Liam H. P. Hatcu. 

Curry, Bruce. Speaking of Religion. New York: Scribner, 1935. xiv+205 
pages. $1.50. 

The author in speaking of religion makes a distinction between high and low religion. 
He defends the former as intellectually respectable, ethically sensitive, and spiritual. 
He believes that Christian theism commends itself as high religion —R. W. SCHLOERB. 


DALMAN, GustaF. (Authorized translation by Paut P. LEVERTOFF). Sacred 
Sites and Ways. Studies in the Topography of the Gospels. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1935. xii+398 pages. $3.50. 

His long residence in Palestine and his thorough familiarity with Hebrew and Ara- 
maic made the author the ideal person to write a guidebook to the Holy Land in the 
time of Jesus. The third German edition of the work, Orte und Wege Jesu, appeared in 
1924, and has been by far the most accurate and useful book for the use of students. An 
English rendering is, therefore, especially welcome. It is not quite so rich in illustrations 
as is the German original, but its maps and diagrams are chosen with care. Evidently 
it was not found practicable to reproduce the numerous photographs contained in the 
German edition. It is very true that Professor Dalman accepted as genuine a large 
measure of the legends that have grown up around the holy places, but readers will have 
no great difficulty in passing over lightly those portions of the book as they seek help 
from the larger quantities of scientific knowledge and accurate geographical data which 
it contains. Both the special student of the gospels and the serious-minded tourist will 
find in it a mine of useful information.—S. J. Caser. 


Datta, Dviyapas. Rigveda Unveiled. 1932, xx+2096 pages. Vedantism. 1932. 
ix+96 pages. Purusha-Sukta. 1933. iiit-104 pages. Comilla: Sarvadharma- 
Samanvaya—Ashrama. 

In these three volumes, the former principal of Chittagong College, Bengal, makes an 
apologia for what he conceives to be true Hinduism. Professor Datta not only accepts 
the revelation status of the Rigveda but believes it the earliest revelation. The true 
Veda must therefore embody the most worthy ideas, theological and moral. The author 
finds it necessary to disagree not only with some of the best Sanskrit scholars in the 
Indian classical tradition but with the most notable scholars of the West in order to 
make the Rigveda speak the language of his own idealism. He seems to be quite sincere 
in his belief that the truth is in the Veda, quite unconscious that he is reading into the 
ancient texts, quite innocent of any suspicion that religion is a living growth, and 
rather indignant because the later teachers wandered from the Vedic ways. Such 
interpretation is valuable neither as history nor as exegesis but only as an insight into 
the mind of the author. 

The books are badly muddled, and marred by many repetitions. Pages are misplaced, 
turned upside down, and sometimes missing altogether—A. Eustace HaAypon. 


Davins, Mrs. Ruys. Outlines of Buddhism. London: Methuen & Co., 1934. 


ix++117 pages. 5s. 
This book is news for students of early Buddhism. It abandons the well-worn ways 
and with charming persuasiveness offers a new view of the nature of the gospel of 
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Gotama. Not only Western scholars but the monks who made the Buddhist canon are 
accused of misunderstanding the message of the founder. The thesis may be disturbing 
but it cannot be ignored, for scholars are rare in the modern world who have a better 
right to speak with authority in the field of early Buddhism than Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

Buddhism emerged as one of the new gospels of salvation following the dissolution 
of the brave, yea-saying Vedic age. When the tractable, pleasant gods of the fathers 
grew shadowy or vanished in philosophic abstractions, and the old religious ideal was no 
longer satisfying, the intellectuals of India not only read the universe in terms of their 
wishes as did the thinkers of other religions but, most daring optimism of all, identified 
ultimate reality with the soul of man. This philosophy of the end of the Vedas, how- 
ever, had a static quality. Man’s task was in realization of identity with the divine 
through knowledge, yoga, and mystic insight. The novelty of Buddhism, according to 
the author, lay in its method of actualizing the divine in the human. As over against 
the passive technique of recognition, it taught an active mode of behavior, a progress 
through lives and worlds, a wayfaring “in the more toward the most and the best.’”’ The 
goal was an achievement to be won in human relations through otherward willing of 
amity, pity, joy, poise, and freedom from enmity and ill will. There is nothing in this 
of the endlessly repeated formulas of the schools—the four noble truths, the eightfold 
way, the monastic ideal, the causal law, the five skandhas, or existence characterized by 
impermanence, ill and soullessness. All these are later accretions, the Buddhism of 
the books and the monks and not part of the gospel of the great Wayfarer. The men 
of the early gospel were weeded out as heretics at the great council and these became 
the missionaries who created the Mahayana which is the natural and logical develop- 
ment of the message of Gotama. 

In the hands of Mrs. Rhys Davids this is an attractive thesis. It solves in the 
simplest way many of the difficulties involved in the apparent break of early Buddhism 
with contemporary ideology. But it has its own difficulties. One has the feeling that 
the author brushes aside too easily materials which conflict with her thesis as additions 
and interpolations; and that to build a picture of a lost gospel out of things left in after 
editing is precarious. 

At any rate, to the historian Buddhism is not alone the religion of Gotama but also 
that religion in its development. Mrs. Rhys Davids regrets the change, which is a 
strange note for a historian. If the thesis of this book is true to the facts, students of 
Buddhism will hope that the author may write ‘“‘yet one more book” to indicate how 
this change in Gotama’s gospel took place. In the light of the later history of Buddhism 
in India, and considering the contemporary milieu, that is the difficult thing to under- 
stand.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


Douctass, Paut F. God among the Germans. Philadelphia: University of 

Pennsylvania Press, 1935. xiiit-325 pages. $3.00. 

Set adrift before the war by the spread of the philosophy of relativity in human 
values, German theology strove to redefine or to rediscover its absolute. Resulting also 
in the development within certain circles of definite tendencies toward pagan and 
Germanic mysticism, the breakdown of faith in old absolutes heralded the struggle 
within the German soul during the post-war period. “Through experiments to master 
the general distress, Germany reached the very depths of political division. And at the 
same time the nation arrived at the extreme consequences of ethical relativity” (p. 19). 

The inadequacy of post-war liberalism to restore health to the economic body and 
peace to the German soul wakened the folk to a consciousness of its lack of faith in an 
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absolute, through which it could work out its salvation. Douglass sees in the crisis 
theology of Karl Barth, the “heroic” racial mysticism of Alfred Rosenberg, and the 
mass enthusiasm for der Fuehrer, the “man of action,” the expressions of the will to 
believe, the search and establishment of an absolute, characterized by the hope to find 
salvation through sacrifice. 

What the discovery of the national-racial absolute has meant for the Christian ab- 
solute in German Protestant society is described by the author in dispassionate recita- 
tion of the philosophy and growth of the religious and cultural movements, namely, the 
folkic religion, the German Christian, the Nazi Youth, the Young Church, and the 
oppositionary pastors’ movements, through which the great struggle for cultural and 
religious supremacy in the National Socialist totalitarian state has taken place. 

The author presents the Nazi tenets in the same way as would an enthusiast of the 
third Reich, which is to set forth the National Socialist doctrines in their best light, 
even lending eulogistic auras to many of the revolutionary leaders and arousing sym- 
pathy for traits in Reich Bishop Mueller himself which will probably have escaped 
many of the readers up to the present. 

In spite of this, the author cannot be said to polemicize for National Socialism, for 
the sole object of the volume is clearly other than to evaluate the National Socialist 
doctrines and régime. Incidentally, to one who has not already acquired some familiar- 
ity with personalities and thinking of the new Reich, this volume will prove in places to 
be hard but probably worth-while reading. 

As an interpretative and historically informative work on the movements and the 
struggle, the book is much to be welcomed. Perhaps its chief value, however, lies in the 
closing chapter of implications which the author sees in the conflict of absolutes in 
Germany. “The fact remains true....that the apparitions of heresy which have 
danced in the German cauldron are themselves shadows which are gaining substance in 
the thinking of Christians who face realities” (p. 309). 

In trying to adjust itself to the tendency of the state in our age to encroach increas- 
ingly upon our cultural life and to nationalize our religious expression, the church 
will probably sense that ‘when religion is concerned with the preaching of the Gospel to 
individual sinful men, it becomes national by default, although ultimately this proce- 
dure might make religion universal. When religion becomes socially conscious the phi- 
losophy and practice of politics becomes a legitimate object of Christian critique.” 

“Tn the liberal state, however,” concludes Mr. Douglass, ‘“‘there seems to be a larger 
realm of liberty of the Christian conscience because it is less bound by dogma and more 
ready to respond to currents of criticisms which come from men’’( p. 305). 

God among the Germans marks the end of alarmist reaction to the National Socialist 
revolution and the beginning of what will probably be a series of more dispassionate 
appraisals of the Hitler movement and the third Reich.—Joun B. Hott. 


Duncan, GeorcE S. The Epistle of Paul to the Galatians (The Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary). New York: Harper, 1935. liv+1o99 pages. $3.50. 
This volume, which is written by one who is familiar with previous work in this field, 

makes a substantial contribution to the Moffatt commentary. The author identifies 

the three most important problems of the epistle as (1) destination, (2) date, (3) the 
nature of the trouble in Galatia, and seems to find the chief significance of his work in 
the fact that here for the first time a large commentary is based on the theory that 

Galatians was written before the council of Acts, chapter 15. This commentary, how- 
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ever, does not meet the pressing need in the Pauline letters for a commentary based on 
a thoroughgoing re-examination of the relation of the letters to Acts. As a conventional 
“literary” interpretation of Galatians, it is the best of the non-technical commentaries. 
But it fails to present in vital and convincing fashion the religion of Paul, of the Jews, 
or of the Gentiles whose apostle he was.—E. C. COLWELL. 


FELDMAN, ABRAHAM. Sources of Jewish Inspiration. Hartford, Conn.: Pub- 
lished privately by the Author, 1934. 209 pages. $2.00. 

A welcome addition to Jewish homilitical literature is a volume of some two hundred 
pages, recently issued by Rabbi Abraham Feldman, of Hartford, Connecticut. The 
book contains eight sermons, for the New Year and for the Day of Atonement, and an 
essay on “Sources of Jewish Inspiration,” from which the book takes its title. The essay 
is a splendid, short account of the Bible, the Talmud, and the prayer-book, and gives 
a fine insight into the inspirational elements of these books, 

The other sermons are entitled ‘“‘The Synagogue and the Jew,” “Singing the Lord’s 
Song,” “The Day of God,” “The Day of Man,” “The Forgotten,” “Codes,” and “The 
Romance of a People.” “The Day of God,” “The Forgotten,” and ‘“The Romance of 
a People” are particularly good. 

The sermon called “The Synagogue and the Jew” is a strong and effective appeal for 
attendance at worship. All the sermons are strong examples of the Jewish homiletical 
approach. 

American Jewry is not as rich in its sermonic literature as it ought to be, and works 
like the one mentioned are very helpful both to Jews and non-Jews in understanding 
the psychology as well as the religious implications of the faith of Israel. For those who 
desire an insight into Jewish preaching we recommend this volume. It is very nicely 
gotten up, with large print, and finely conceived. Rabbi Feldman has issued six 
volumes of sermons, and I believe this last one to be one of his best. 

Rabbi Feldman has a vigorous style, using illustrations from the Scriptures plenti- 
fully, and has the good judgment to translate the Hebrew references that he uses. His 
sermons cover the acts of everyday life, and his appeals are deeply spiritual. One might 
have expected a larger number of talmudic references, but this omission is forgiven in the 
plentitude of the fine thoughts and the spiritual truths that the sermons contain.— 
G. GEORGE Fox. 


Fospick, HARRY EMERSON. The Hope of the World. Twenty-five Sermons for 

Today. New York: Harper, 1933. viit240 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Fosdick in a Foreword tells us that this is the first volume of sermons he has 
published after thirty years of preaching. Countless numbers join the reviewer in hop- 
ing that there will be many more. While the National Vespers has made it possible for 
us to hear these addresses over the radio, we came to the reading of them devoid of the 
least sense of staleness. Here are sermons which deal with the “pure crude human stuff” 
of our contemporary life with such force and insight as to make our spiritual attitudes 
the paramout issue for this very moment. We are not being entertained by the pag- 
eantry of yesterday’s religion but challenged to participate in personal and social 
spiritual events of the “now.”’ Furthermore, the preacher isn’t in a speculative, arm- 
chair mood, but is aglow with the fervor of urgent convictions in presenting the essen- 
tial elements of the Christian gospel. And, in addition, the style is animated, forceful 
and lucid. It would be a great loss to miss this volume—Davip J. Evans. 
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Fospick, Harry Emerson. The Secret of Victorious Living. Sermons on 

Christianity Today. New York: Harper, 1934. viit+-246 pages. $1.50. 

This is another collection of stimulating sermons from the pulpit of one of our most 
effective preachers. For felicity of expression, keenness of spiritual insight, breadth of 
social outlook, and driving moral power, the volume is especially noteworthy. It con- 
tains the author’s memorable Armistice Day sermon, ‘The Unknown Soldier,” in 
which the war-demon is mercilessly unmasked. Still other sermons also have very 
direct bearing on crucial problems of the day, e.g., “The Cure of Disillusionment,”’ 
“A Plea for True Individualism,” ‘“‘The Use and Misuse of Power,” “A Plea for Good- 
will,” “An Interpretation of Pacifism,” and others of equal interest. There are in all 
twenty-five sermons in the collection.—S. J. CAsE. 


Fox, G. Grorce. The Bible as Religion and Literature. Chicago: Argus Book 

Shop, 1934. 109 pages. 

The contents of this little volume are accurately described by its title. It is a brief 
survey of the contents of the Old Testament (the Jewish Bible), and their religious and 
literary worth. Its scholarship is sound; its outlook is sane; and its emphasis is construc- 
tive. One might, perhaps, be critical of the opinion that prophecy is a separate branch 
of literature: the diverse material from these books, which is properly pointed out, is 
probably rather an evidence of their composite authorship; and of much of it the view is 
legitimate that it is not prophecy at all. This, however, is incidental; the volume moves 
its reader rather to agreement and approval. Its interest throughout is religious and 
practical, reaching a high expression in the discussion of the Psalter (pp. 81-82), a read- 
ing of which will carry “one away from the dross of everyday drabness, and lift him 
into an atmosphere of calm and contentment.”—W. A. Irwin. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. Report of the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting, Hinsdale, Illinois, June 28-30, 1934. Brookland, Washington, D.C.: 
Capuchin College for the Conference, 1934. xliiit-180 pages. $1.00. 

Much valuable information about the work of the Franciscans today will be found in 
the papers printed in this report. Attention at this Conference centered upon social 
issues. There were addresses and discussions on the social activities of the Order, the 
necessity for a new orientation, the sociology of the New Testament, moral theology 
and sociology, the church and capitalism, industrial co-operation, and social and eco- 
nomic sciences in the curriculum. The Report also contains an extensive history of 
Franciscan bibliography.—S. J. Case. 


Frost, Bepr. The Riches of Christ: Readings for Lent. New York: Macmillan, 

1935. 203 pages. $1.75. 

Simpson, HuBERT. Testament of Love. New York: Abingdon Press, 1935. 125 
pages. $1.00. 

Father Bede, of the Anglican church, offers his book as material for meditations 
during Lent. Readings are supplied for each of the forty days. He presents the In- 
carnation in the framework of Catholic theology. Many quotations are taken from 
the Scriptures, as well as from the church Fathers. Thomas Aquinas and Augustine are 
among those referred to most often. In spite of the apologetic note, there is a deep, de- 
votional tone in these pages. 

Testament of Love is a series of Lenten addresses by the minister of Westminster 
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Church, London, on the ‘Seven Words of Christ” uttered on the cross. Christians have 
always found these to be windows into the spirit of Jesus. With the aid of the vigorous 
writing of Dr. Simpson they add insight to the task of present-day living. A reader can- 
not but gain new appreciation for the majesty of the character of the Christ. The 
writer makes liberal use of contemporary illustrations and poetry to make vivid the 
meaning of the seven last words.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


GOODSPEED, EDGAR J. The Story of the Old Testament. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1934. xii+187 pages. $1.00. 

The Story of the Old Testament is a companion volume of the author’s Story of the New 
Testament. The author well says “that the story of the Old Testament cannot be 
written with the same definiteness with which the story of the New can be told.” The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the Old Testament is three times as large as the New, 
covers a period six or eight times as long, represents a greater variety of religious 
experience and of religious interest, and has suffered much more from scribes and re- 
ligious interpreters. Because of these facts, the expert finds it difficult to compass an 
introduction to the Old Testament within the compass of some two hundred pages. 
This is what Dr. Goodspeed has accomplished, in simple, readable language and with a 
good perspective. Each book of the Old Testament is treated in a general way, and 
the story is not marred by overmuch detail. The main features of the scholarship of 
some thirty years ago are presented as established. Argument for them would have 
been impossible within the limits of the volume and would have impeded the progress 
of the reader. While many of the positions taken in the volume cannot be final, it is an 
excellent little introduction, almost a pocket volume, that furnishes much reliable 
material for the layman who wishes easy access to the treasuries of the Old Testament. 
—I. G. MATTHEWS. 


GRAHAM, WILLIAM CREIGHTON. The Prophets and Israel’s Culture. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1934. xv-+117 pages. $1.50. 

This volume is one of a series of ‘“Handbooks of Ethics and Religion” published by 
the University of Chicago. A Foreword by Dr. Shailer Mathews stresses the worth of 
appreciating the social forces in religion. A selected Bibliography serves the reader who 
wishes to carry his study further. The book is not easy to read, primarily because of a 
style which often tends to long and involved sentences. The writer’s testimony to the 
worth of Israel’s contribution to culture, and to the part which the prophets played 
therein, is sound and scholarly. 

In the ancient world of the prophets of Israel, it was clear that Hebrews had no 
chance against their rivals in the economic and political spheres. The one path in 
which they might hope to become leaders was in cultural distinction. Indebted as they 
were to the culture patterns of their time, the Hebrew prophets lifted themselves far 
above those patterns. Amid belief in myriad gods, subject to control through rites, 
and a superforce of non-personal nature, they contended that the superforce was 
personal, and that Jahweh was that superforce. They saw that man is “both capable of 
discipline and of unlimited enlargement.” They did not organize institutions to per- 
petuate their ideas, but at each transition stage of their people’s history stood one of 
their number to point the way. They denounced their contemporaries, but they be- 
lieved in progress. ‘The prophetic pessimism . . . . is optimism in reverse. It never 
sours into cynicism.” 
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The thought of the book is well summarized in the lines near the end of the volume: 
“Through the impetus they [the prophets] gave, the cultus of the dominant system was 
gradually purged of sympathetic magic, until the very rituals and myths were made 
the vehicle of the expression of a higher philosophy, a different way of interpreting 
the meaning of life. Through the drive of their social ideals the place held by the 
common man in the brotherhood of Israel was gradually enlarged. Through the in- 
fluence of their respect for human intelligence there developed ....a passion for 
learning and education, for the part thought and meditation play in culture, which 
comes to a most noble expression in the first psalm, where ‘the law of the Lord’ is not 
a mere instrument of social control, but a window that opens on the universe, a door 
into a larger life.’ —EARLE B. Cross. 


GRANT, FREDERICK C. Form Criticism: A New Method of New Testament 
Research. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1934. 161 pages. $2.00. 


Dean Grant has rendered a distinct service to New Testament study for the Ameri- 
can reader by translating in this volume two important German pamphlets dealing 
with that phase of gospel criticism called in Germany Formgeschichte. The method has 
grown out of an attempt to discover the more elemental units of tradition that went 
into the making of our present gospel narratives. This type of research seems to have 
been temporarily halted in Germany by the rising interest in Barthian theology, and 
this introduction of “Form Criticism” to American students should prove a stimulus 
to its further pursuit on this side of the Atlantic—S. J. Case. 


GRISWOLD, HERVEY DE WirTv. Insights into Modern Hinduism. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1934. xii+288 pages. $2.00. 


SunavaLa, A. J. Adarsha Sadhu: An ideal monk. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
xv+185 pages. $1.75. 

The sympathetic reader of these two books, even if he have but slight knowledge of 
India, will come away from their perusal with a real insight into recent and contempo- 
rary religious conditions in that deeply religious land. The volumes are diverse in 
nature as well as mutually supplementary. Mr. Griswold’s book presents us with over 
twenty brief sketches of spiritual leaders, theirlives and teachings, and the movements 
which they started. Mr. Sunavala confines himself to the work of a single man. Mr. 
Griswold, a Christian missionary, although sympathetic with most of the matters 
which he treats, necessarily writes as an outsider. Mr. Sunavala, himself a Jaina, 
presents his Jaina saint and scholar with the enthusiasm and devotion of a disciple. 
Because of its ampler subject matter, Mr. Griswold’s book is probably the more 
interesting; and, if only one is to be read, probably it would be the better choice. In it 
the personalities and the work of Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Krishnamurti, Sundar 
Singh, Ramabai, Gandhi, Tagore, Dayanand, and of several less known leaders of 
Indian thought are attractively portrayed. The Jaina monk Adarsha Sadhu is prac- 
tically unknown outside of India except among special students of Jainism, and his life 
contains no events of startling interest. But the enthusiastic admiration felt by the 
author for his master gives the book peculiar interest. Both books are brief and the 
little time required for their perusal is well invested, at any rate for one who is interested 
in India.—J. B. PRATT. 
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HALLENBECK, WILBUR C. Urban Organization of Protestantism. New York: 
Harper (published for the Institute of Social and Religious Research), 1934. 
xli+ 285 pages. $1.50. 

The study of denominational city church-extension agencies presented in this report 
marks the culmination of a long series of studies of the urban church conducted by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. “It is the culmination not only in the sense 
that it is the last study in this series, but also because it is the study of those organiza- 
tions of denominations in the major cities which previous studies have discovered to be 
of the utmost importance.” 

The report presents, first, the factual data of the thirty-three societies investigated, 
woven together to exhibit the history and evolution, the work, the varied forms of 
organization, and the actual accomplishment of these efforts of the various communions 
to secure not only the inevitable denominational objectives but the wider and nobler 
purpose of the adequate churching of the modern city. The impression is conveyed that 
while there is no lack of intelligence in the leadership, and that almost all the problems 
that confront this or that organization have been solved by some one of the other 
organizations, there is lack in the time and effort spent on planning, in the clear de- 
termination of objectives, and in relating the program and method to the great objec- 
tives of the Christian church. 

The second part of the report, however, clears the way to a deeper vision, of what 
not only these sectional organizations may do, but what the whole Protestant church 
may achieve in the future for urban life, by a penetrating examination of the problems 
involved—problems of understanding and relationships, of organization, finance, and 
promotion. The discussion of the philosophy of the urban organization of Protestant- 
ism should commend this book not simply to administrators but to the ministry and 
laymen of our churches generally who wish to get a clear synoptic view of Protestantism 
thinking and working on one of its critical situations. There are some excellent appen- 
dixes vividly illustrating the strength and weakness, and even the absurdities, of the 
approach of a single denomination to a vast complex like the modern city and glimpses 
of “the future strategy of a United Protestantism” that give to this study the cheer and 
hope of a greater vistaa—ERNEST GRAHAM GUTHRIE. 


“Harper’s Monthly Pulpit.”” New York: Harper. $1.00 each. 
Evmore, Cart Hopkins. The Inexhaustible Christ. 1935. 130 pages. 
Horton, Douctas. Taking a City. 1934. 116 pages. 
Jones, Epcar Dewitt. Blundering into Paradise. 1932. 126 pages. 
Kirk, Harris Exxiotr. A Man of Property, or the Jacob Saga. 1935. 109 pages. 
McCat1, Oswatp W. S. The Gods of Men. 1934. 118 pages. 
MERRILL, Boynton. Arrows of Light. 1935. 111 pages. 
Suaw, Avery ALBERT. Life at its Best. 1935. 109 pages. 
S1zoo, JOSEPH R. The Way of Faith. 1935. 107 pages. 
Warp, J. W. G. The Refiner’s Fire and Other Sermons. 1934. 124 pages. 


These ninety sermons merit their place in the Harper’s ‘Monthly Pulpit Series.” 


Ministers in search of illustrations drawn from various areas of culture will find them 
rewarding. One accustomed to reading scientific or philosophical works is likely to be 
confused by the rhetorical flourishes of some of the writers. One in search of a carefully 
reasoned presentation of the case and cause of religion will be bitterly disappointed in 
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any single volume, though the entire group does something toward rounding out the 
picture. After all, it is unfair to expect a man adequately to present his philosophy of 
religion in ten sermons. The sermon is none too well adapted to this task anyway. It 
is a work of art, that is, an endeavor to present by means of appropriate symbols a way 
(or view) of life which appeals to those who hear it. But it is no sounder than the way of 
life which it presents. These authors spend little or no time evaluating this heart of 
their effort. 

Horton and McCall, more than the others, exhibit a keen appreciation of the social 
issues of our day. All are concerned with the problem of man’s cosmic relationship. 
Sizoo makes a courageous attempt so to locate man in his world that uncertainty dis- 
appears behind the veil of mysterious but certain goodness. He draws the inevitable 
conclusion that everything is for the best, or “whatever is, is right” (see pp. 21). 
Kirk makes a sustained plea for the reality of Providence in everything that happens, 
but his arguments leave much to be desired. Elmore organizes his thought around 
Jesus Christ and makes a creditable apologetic. Jones’s sermons have altogether too 
much homiletical bric-a-brac; it is difficult to locate their idea, and scarcely worth the 
search if and when found. Merrill’s work shows an uneven appreciation of basic prob- 
lems, but his treatment of “solitariness” and “greatness” indicates a commendably 
controlled poetic insight intc the realm of qualities. Shaw’s book is pleasantly interest- 
ing but exhibits a tendency to solve all problems by recourse to Jesus, which only 
pushes the problem back one step farther. Horton goes in search of a “personal”? God 
and comes home in exultation—but without “the bacon.” He argues that we may lose 
a leg, an arm, or have our features badly scarred without ceasing to bea person. “Even 
your brain is not you—but only another instrument you employ to apprehend the 
world around you. All these things are external to the essential you—to that which you 
refer to when you say ‘I’ ” (p. 87). If these properties are not “essential to personality” 
(Horton’s phrase), then what is? No answer is forthcoming, yet it is masterfully 
affirmed that God is a person. Horton’s best work is not in this sermon, but in the one 
on “Mary—a sermon for Mothers and Others.” This latter is easily the best sermon 


of the entire ninety —HAroLtp BOSLEy. 


Haypon, A. Eustace (ed.). Modern Trends in World-Religions. (The Haskell 
Lectures in Comparative Religion.) Chicago: University of Chicago, 1934. 
xiv-+ 255 pages. $2.50. 

This volume contains a series of lectures by different persons concerning six of the 
great religions—Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism— 
considered with relation to modern scientific thinking, modern social-economic prob- 
lems, and intercultural contacts. The last section is devoted to a discussion of the task 
of modern religion as viewed from the standpoint of each of these religions. Some of 
the contributors are adherents to the faiths they describe; others are not. The con- 
tributions are very uneven in value, and it may seriously be doubted whether some 
of the writers have ever really undertaken the prolonged investigations and the arduous 
thought needed to deal significantly with their subjects. The chapters by Professors 
Pratt and Hocking stand out by their excellence. The idea of such a co-operative work 
was an excellent one, and though with so wide an area to cover some disappointment 
was almost inevitable in the manner of its achievement, the volume is a distinct con- 
tribution to the discussion of a subject of first-rate importance, and should be welcomed 
by those interested in the general currents of human progress. 
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In his Introduction, Dr. Haydon indicates an eminently sane attitude to the funda- 
mental problem when he says: “An ideal religion would be a moving synthesis of science 
and idealism, of knowledge and hope pointing the direction toward the realisation of the 
good life for all men.” It is to be regretted that the different writers did not investigate 
to what extent and how the various religions had trends toward such an ideal. Instead, 
they have more especially brought into relief the movements emphasizing the social 
implications of religion, and the main constructive value of the volume consists in the 
information it gives concerning these. But in producing this book Dr. Haydon has per- 
haps dene better than he himself is aware of, for in what is represented as modernism 
there is quite clearly manifested the spirit of an age in distinction from the spirit of the 
ages. That age is one in which social ethics allied with a sort of emotional enthusiasm 
for natural science, and its practical applications have been presented as though them- 
selves the only true content of religion to the exclusion of the “‘superstititions” of the 
metaphysical or so-called “supernatural.” But that age is passing, and one must chal- 
lenge the validity of labeling such positivism as modernism. The work before us shows 
how widespread positivistic influences have been, and, quite unintentionally, reveals the 
inadequacy of such ‘‘modern trends” if they masquerade as representing the fundamen- 
tals in world-religions. Almost all of the contributors seem to lose sight of the problem 
of what Dr. Haydon calls “ideal religion” and the comprehensive implications of the 
“good life for all.” They do present us with some information as to some “‘modern 
trends,” but they do not seriously consider the nature of the particular religions with 
which they regard them as associated. Recognizing that religions in their (I would say, 
more profound) metaphysical and mystical character still remain, we may be grateful 
for the evidence given us that their adherents are becoming more concerned with the 
social and scientific aspects of terrestrial life. Without going far beyond the space here 
available, it is impossible to discuss the lectures in detail. What I would stress is that 
valuable as this book is, it seems to me not to occupy itself sufficiently with the most im- 
portant aspects of modern religions ——ALBAN G. WIDGERY. 


HGFLER, Orro. Kultische Geheimbiinde der Germanen, Vol. I. Frankfurt am 

Main, Moritz Diesterweg. 1934. xiv+357 pages. Geb., M. 12. 

For a long time the study of Germanic religion has been confined to three directions, 
i.e., study and interpretation of the monuments with the aid of Germanic linguistics and 
cultural history, comparison with possible sources in Greek or Roman mythology or 
parallels in Christian religion, and explanation in the light of Germanic nature-myths. 
Little more is to be gained by continuing these old lines of investigation. Scholars are 
now turning to larger fields. In a brilliant study of Loki, Jan de Vries makes compari- 
sons with the trickster-hero of American Indian myth (see The Problem of Loki, “FF 
Communications,” No. 110 [Helsinki, 1933]). Héfler adopts somewhat the same 
method of attack in studying the myths which center about the Germanic legends of the 
“Furious Host” or “Wild Hunt.” These legends describe a host of souls rushing through 
the night sky. An explanation of them is fundamental to the understanding of Ger- 
manic religion, for they are entangled with the myths of Odin and the Valkyries as well 
as with a thousand local stories. Héfler finds evidence for the origin of these legends in 
ritualistic practices and ceremonials, and his comparisons lead him to interpret the 
origins of popular drama. He assembles an amazing mass of material and, contrary to 
the practice of many studies published in Germany, draws freely on Scandinavian in- 
vestigations and collections. Although one may differ now and again with his conclu- 
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sions, they must always be taken seriously. He has made a substantial contribution to 
the study of Germanic religion. I look forward to the appearance of the second volume, 
which should by all means contain an extensive index.—ARCHER TAYLOR. 


Hutton, JOHN A. Finally: With Paul to the End. New York: Harper, 1935. 

302 pages. $2.50. 

This is a series of inspirational meditations whose value does not depend on their 
reference to Paul. In fact, their contact with Paul is only superficial; and this is fortu- 
nate, inasmuch as the author’s knowledge of Paul is far from thorough. There is real 
inspiration in the book, but it springs from the personality and religious experience of 
Dr. Hutton and not from Paul.—E. C. CoLweE Lt. 


Jounson, F. Ernest. The Church and Society. New York: Abingdon Press, 

1935. 224 pages. $1.50. 

For clear analysis, well-balanced judgments, and grasp of the total situation, this 
book has few if any rivals among the many volumes dealing with the social problems 
that confront the churches today. One of its outstanding merits is the clarity with which 
it perceives the complex factors in the situation and the much-needed stress that it 
places upon the type of endeavor that can be accomplished by an institution, on the one 
hand, and by voluntary groups of would-be reformers advocating some specific cause, 
on the other hand. The author adopts from Troeltsch the distinction between a ‘‘sect’’ 
and a “church,” and proceeds to study the various social problems that concern religious 
people in the light of procedures that can be carried out effectively by individuals and 
by groups. There is no special pleading and no one-sided apologetic in these pages, but 
they are pervaded throughout by a vital concern for social issues and sane action, and 
are so replete in insights and so thoughtful in exposition that one who has read the book 
will want to return to it again and again for inspiration and guidance.—S. J. Case. 


KENNEDY, ALBERT J., FARRA, KATHRYN, and AssocrATES. Social Settlements in 
New York City: Their Activities, Policies, and Administration. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935. xix+599 pages. $5.00. 

Undertaken at the request and carried through with the co-operation of the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York City, this study is an inventory of and appraisal of 
the quality of the services rendered by the eighty member settlements. It includes 
special studies of clubs, the visual arts, music, educational activities, personal and health 
service, in-town summer programs, membership, and administration. 

The study shows many of the settlements clustered in certain localities where the 
population is declining. It pictures an enormous variety of activities and services 
undertaken for the most part by greatly understaffed organizations. It indicates a 
range of performance from a high level of professional or craftsman’s skill to mediocrity 
resulting from participation by any resident or staff member in all sorts of services with- 
out regard to equipment or capacity. 

The book discusses the use of part-time student assistants and the problems of se- 
curing residents sympathetic with and able actively to co-operate in the settlement 
program. It portrays generally severe inadequacy of cierical and other administrative 
assistance required for efficient conduct of settlement services to relieve the head resi- 
dent of details that crowd out effective planning and administration. 
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Commenting on these problems, the authors say, ‘‘Pioneering in social work, as else- 
where, becomes more difficult as new fields get scarcer and as new techniques multiply. 
To conduct an experiment today .... means setting up the best possible conditions, 
making careful observations and not only recording but testing results in accordance 
with stated objectives. Applying this definition, there are few experiments being con- 
ducted by the New York Settlements, and only a few settlements which have facilities 
for experiments.” This is largely a matter of finance. Lack of funds affects provision 
for adequate administrative help and for well-trained staff and swamps the head resi- 
dent with details. 

The book contains a wealth of information on settlement services, problems, and 
administration. This should prove highly useful to settlement workers and boards who 
are struggling with similar problems.—MOLLIE Ray CARROLL. 


Kitte., G. Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1934. Vol. II, secs. 7-9. M. 2.90 per section (sold on subscription 
only). 

The modern word-study project which Gerhard Kittel is producing with the collabo- 
ration of several scholars is now in its second volume, partly through the letter epsilon. 
The general character of earlier sections is maintained in these; the documentation is 
thoroughly up to date and remarkably inclusive in scope—indeed, the bibliographical 
feature of the work is of great value. The source work, both in Jewish (Palestinian and 
Hellenistic) and in the Graeco-Roman religions, is thorough; biblical, rabbinical, and 
papyrological materials are presented in a wealth of references. Some of the studies are 
excellent. In some cases, however, even the better studies leave some things to be de- 
sired when they fail to make the thoroughgoing application of their statistics historical- 
ly. For example, Oepke’s discussion of ‘“Ecstasy”’ fully refers to sources which plainly 
set forth the data in the history of religions which are so important for the study of 
ecstatic behavior in early Christianity but fails to make scientific use of these data in 
discussing the place of ecstasy in the religious life of Jesus. Other significant articles are 
Bultmann’s on eleos, Windisch’s on Hellén, etc. (conservative in its discussion of the so- 
called Hellenists), the long study of e/pis by Bultmann and Rengsdorf, and the valuable 
article on eksousia by Foerster—D. W. RIDDLE. 


Knicut, G. Witson. The Christian Renaissance: With Interpretations of Dante, 
Shakespeare and Goethe. New York: Macmillan, 1933. x+374 pages. $4.00. 


Great literature is what its readers make of it, and ought not to be too narrowly in- 
terpreted. This work reveals avenues of interpretation but rarely if ever hinted at in 
typical college curriculums. Dr. Knight is a literary philosopher who has felt the in- 
fluence of Middleton Murry, D. H. Lawrence, and T. S. Eliot. Exploring Dante, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, and the gospels and epistles of the New Testament, with frequent 
references to a much wider range of literature, he pleads for the recognition of the con- 
tinuity of religious with poetic utterance, and of mystical love with the ‘‘erotic quest,” 
which is the main concern of poetry. ‘“‘All erotic symbolism in great art... . is one 
with the marriage symbolism of Christianity.” He laments that present-day religion, 
“cold, chaste and charitable,” leaves the erotic motive to be treated in novels, theaters, 
and cinemas. Whatever judgment the reader may make upon the thesis of the book, 
unless he is a Philistine he will hardly fail to be fascinated by the elevation, energy, and 
resource of the author’s mind.—J. T. McNEIt. 
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KOHLER, WALTHER. Dokumente zum Ablassstreit von 1517. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 

Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1934. viiit++160 pages. M. 2.50. 

This new edition of Kéhler’s valuable source selections on indulgences and the in- 
dulgence controversy varies from the former (1902) edition only in the correction of 
type errors, a few very minor alterations in the text, and a supplement to the Bibli- 
ography. The latter is still rather limited as respects recent titles. But the book has a 
value beyond all proportion to its price—J. T. MCNEILL. 


KOHNE, FRANZ. Der Ruf von der Erde nach Gott und der Gottesdienst der Kirche. 

Miinchen: Ernst Reinhart, 1934. 231 pages. RM. 4.50. 

Following the lead of his teacher, Karl Heim, the author presents the “dialectical” 
position that belief (Glauben) is the way to God, that this belief is born and nurtured in 
the community of believers—in the church. The task of the church is therefore to serve 
as the place where God is revealed to men, by virtue of sustaining the Christian fellow- 
ship in unity, of administering the sacraments, and of proclaiming the eschatological 
message. 

In the light of this view of its general function, the church’s special phases are then 
discussed in detail: the communion service, the priesthood and the dogma of the church 
the place of the Virgin Mary, and the Augsburg Confession —E. E. AUBREY. 


LEEuw, G. VAN DER. Phanomenologie der Religion. “‘Neue Theologische Gun- 

drisse.” Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1933. xii+699 pages. RM. 15. 

This volume in Bultmann’s series, ““Newe Theologische Grundrisse,” presents a fresh 
and inclusive approach to the study of religion in terms of the phenomenological 
method associated with the names of Scheler and Heidegger. It deals with the object 
of religion, with the holy person who is the subject of religion; their interrelationship 
which produces churches, etc.; their mutual dynamic interaction, both external in 
sacrament and myth and internal in the experience of sonship, conversion, and the 
like; the types of religion and their founders, leaders, and interpreters.—A. C. 
McGIFFeERrT. 


LEIPOLDT, JOHANNES. Gegenwartsfragen in der Neutestamentlichen Wissen- 

schraft. Leipzig: A. Deichertsche, 1935. 133 pages. RM. 3.80. 

The author of this monograph endeavors to show how his New Testament studies 
shed light upon present-day issues in Germany. The combative temper is found illus- 
trated in the character of Jesus as a “fighter” against opposing forces that confronted 
him throughout his public career. At the very outset he resisted the wishes of his family; 
all through life he was in conflict with opponents; and while he did not participate in 
revolutionary activities against the Romans, yet his teaching implied constant resist- 
ance to Satan. A second topic on which modern Germany is especially sensitive is the 
Jewish origins of Christianity. Hence the question, ‘‘Was Jesus a Jew?”’ While conced- 
ing that his connections were Jewish, and that his work was performed among Jews, the 
writer finds that Jesus was conscious of introducing distinctly new elements into the 
situation, and that his religious outlook so far transcended Judaism as to make him and 
his religion in reality better suited to Gentiles than to Jews. A third issue concerns the 
justification for the emergence of a distinctively German type of Christianity today. 
In support of this position it is argued that from the very beginning of its history in New 
Testament times the new religion conformed to the peculiar genius of the peoples by 
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whom it was espoused. Hence the inference that a peculiarly German brand of Chris- 
tianity today is an entirely legitimate development.—S. J. CAsE. 
MarETT, R. R. Sacraments of Simple Folk. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1933. 230 pages. $3.75. 

This series of Gifford Lectures is the natural sequel to the author’s Faith, Hope and 
Charity in Primitive Religion. Dr. Marett has earned the gratitude of students of re- 
ligion for breaking the tradition of an intellectual approach to religious materials. He 
has stressed the importance of emotion, and rooted religion in the vital issues of human 
living. Instead of primitive men thinking blunderingly toward a theology, he shows us 
preliterate peoples striving to live, and then to live well socially, in the process of which 
endeavor emerge the ideas of the supernatural, and divine sanctions for the folk ways. 
Religion appears primarily as a way of living rather than a way of thinking or believing. 

The sacraments of simple folk center about the satisfactions of the vital needs of men 
in social relations. They are means of channeling desires to their goals in ways that are 
socially safe. Dr. Marett defines a sacrament as any rite which by way of sanction or 
positive blessing invests a natural function with a supernatural authority of its own. 
His survey covers the group techniques related to eating, fighting, mating, educating, 
ruling, judging, covenanting, healing, and dying—a range which includes the biological 
desires and the learned desires of group relationships. The traditional interpretation of 
religion as a relation to the supernatural is still dominant in the treatment in spite of the 
author’s realization of the vital function of religion. This probably accounts for his 
strange separation of the ceremonial from the practical techniques for achieving the 
values of living. The practical methods were certainly primary or the group could not 
have survived. The sacraments were emotion-created techniques for greater security, 
and both are integral to the religious complex.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


Matuews, Basit. The Jew and the World Ferment. New York: Friendship 

Press, 1935. 186 pages. $1.50. 

The book begins with a plea for a just and friendly relationship with the Jews, and 
ends with a suggestion that they be brought to Christ. Mr. Mathews, although he wants 
just treatment for the Jewish people, puts just enough in his work to show what he 
deems to be a necessity for their conversion. He forgets, of course, that it is as gratui- 
tous for him to offer Christianity to a Jew as it is for a Jew to offer him Judaism. When 
finishing the book one feels that Mr. Mathews wrote a book not for the primary purpose 
of pleading for a fine relationship between the Jews and Christians but rather to show 
cause why the Jews ought to be converted to Christianity. There are some very serious 
historical and statistical errors in the book, and one feels like suggesting that Mr. 
Mathews read Hartshorne and May’s Studies in Deceit, Dubnow’s History of the 
Russian and Polish Jews, and George Foote Moore’s Judaism. It is evident that Mr. 
Mathews wants the world to treat the Jews as human beings ought to be treated. What 
is not evident is whether he desires this for the sake of justice to the Jew or for the pur- 
pose of Christianizing him.—G. GEorGE Fox. 

Matuews, Basit. The Story of Jesus. New York: Harper, 1934. 224 pages. 
$1.50. 

This is a harmonistic type of ‘Life of Jesus” written for young people, and designed 
for edification and the nourishing of a traditionally pietistic response, rather than to 
solve the problems that the modernly educated youth are disposed to ask about either 
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the alleged historical facts or the religious implications to be drawn therefrom in a 
study of the life and work of Jesus.—S. J. Case. 


Miter, J. Hmius, The Practice of Public Prayer. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. xvi+192 pages. $2.50. 

This book is an objective study of the public prayers of five contemporary religious 
groups, including Orthodox Judaism, Reformed Judaism, Catholicism, Anglicanism, 
and Liberal Protestantism. The author’s analysis reveals a striking similarity in the 
objects of petition in all of these groups, and leads to the conclusion that “what dis- 
tinguishes churches is not to be found in what they pray for, but in how they pray for it.” 
The author advances an arresting justification for the platitudinous terminology of 
public prayers, insisting that the language must be universal and flexible in meaning 
since it must serve as a vehicle for the outpouring of many worshipers of varying tem- 
perament and theology. If public prayer is to be viewed as a priestly act, which is one 
legitimate conception of it, this position cannot be objected to. But the position clearly 
characterizes public worship as a collective act, i.e., many individuals acting individual- 
ly toward individual ends. Corporate worship, aiming at intelligible social ends or 
group objectives, would, of course, require more definitive language; else the unifying 
and integrating effect of public worship would be clearly lost. Certainly part of the func- 
tion of public worship should be to sensitize the worshipers to common worthy objec- 
tives through sharpening their meaning and implications. This aspect, it seems to me, 
has not been given due recognition in Dr. Miller’s treatment. The book is penetrating 
and scientific in spirit throughout. As Dr. Fosdick writes in his Introduction, its chief 
contribution is that it demonstrates the values of the empirical method in studying not 
only public prayer but other significant parts of the public worship service as well.— 
BERNARD E. MELAND. 


Newman, Louis I. The Hasidic Anthology. Tales and Teachings of the Hasidim. 

New York: Scribner, 1934. xc-+720 pages. $5.00. 

A much wider interest attaches to this volume than might at first sight be supposed 
from its title. Now for the first time English readers are given an opportunity to be- 
come rather extensively acquainted with an interesting phase of Jewish religion as it 
developed in Western Europe beginning around the middle of the eighteenth century. 
This was the Hasidic movement, a distinctive form of Jewish pietism, founded by Israel 
ben Eliezer and perpetuated by his followers. Unfortunately, at least for non-Jewish 
students, the Introduction is all too brief. We would gladly have had more information 
about the history and significance of the movement, and a more extended critical dis- 
cussion of the authorship, date and provenance of the documents from which the selec- 
tions have been taken. But this has not been the main purpose of the compiler. On the 
other hand, he has aimed to present under an elaborate scheme of topical analysis a 
conspectus of Hasidic teaching in the form of folk tales, allegories, aphorisms, epigrams, 
sayings, parables, proverbs, anecdotes, and exegetical interpretations. These are listed 
under some two hundred main captions, often supplemented by subtopics, with a view 
to making the materials readily available for citation in preparing sermons today. A 
very detailed Table of Contents and a minute Index contribute further toward this end. 
In this way the translator hopes to bring about among both Jewish and non-Jewish 
preachers a more general use of this moral and spiritual heritage that seems to him well 
worthy of a place along with the Bible and the Talmud.—S. J. Case. 
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Norwoop, Rosert. The Hiding God. New York: Scribner’s, 1933. x-+251 
pages. $2.00. 

The late Robert Norwood, rector of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 1925-32, 
has left in these sermons and addresses a memorial which perpetuates his poetic insights 
and mystical approach to religion. The voiume contains sermons that in themselves are 
well worth reading—but more, it reveals a personality of a pronounced type. It is of 
unusual spiritual significance in an age like ours that one like Dr. Norwood could 
minister to life’s crowding distractions with the assurance of a prophet, the tenderness 
of a saint, the measured rapture of a mystic, and the courage of a pioneer. These ser- 
mons have in them the glow of an original experience, and all who seek to cultivate the 
mysticism and poetry of the Christian faith will find them stimulating —Davip J. 
EVANS. 

ORCHARD, W. E. The Way of Simplicity: A Guide for the Perplexed. New York: 

Dutton, 1935. 321 pages. $2.00. 

“The whole purpose of the Christian religion,” says Dr. Orchard, “is to make the 
way to God so simple that no one need hesitate or go astray.” He finds the Christian 
faith as interpreted by the Catholic church such a simple way. One authority declaring 
what is the will of Christ is essential and does make for simplicity. The book abounds 
in flashes of insight which illumine the religious life—R. W. ScHLOERB. 


PotEAT, Epwin MCNEILL, Jr. Reverend John Doe, D.D.: A Study of the Place 
of the Minister in the Modern World. New York: Harper, 1935. 127 pages. 
$1.25. 

This book contains the substance of a series of lectures delivered first at the Duke 
University summer school of Methodist ministers and later at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. While the manner of presentation is quite informal, every page 
is full of fresh stimulation and wise counsel for the present-day minister. The lecturer 
himself has a challenging but optimistic outlook upon the task of the preacher; he 
stresses its functional responsibility rather than its static heritage, and he insists upon 
the necessity of social-mindedness without forgetting Christianity’s fundamental con- 
cern with individuals.—S. J. CAsE. 


Rappoport, A. S. Mediaeval Legends of Christ. New York: Scribner’s, 1935. 

312 pages. $3.00. 

The multitudinous medieval legends about Christ are here described, without any 
attempt at critical appraisal. Thus the work is essentially an anthology, and it presents 
in convenient and attractive form a comprehensive survey of these materials, many of 
which have not been heretofore readily accessible. It surveys the various legends about 
“The Maid of Galilee,” “The Nativity,” “Flight into Egypt,” ‘The Childhood of 
Christ,’’ and other items of a similar character. It will prove very useful to one inter- 
ested in becoming better acquainted with these features of the Christian tradition.— 
S. J. CASE. 


READ, RALPH H. (ed.). The Younger Churchmen Look at the Church. New York: 
Macmillan, 1935. xvi+345 pages. $2.50. 
In this series of essays by eighteen contributors different aspects of the task of the 
church today have been presented. With three exceptions the various writers reside in 
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New York or its immediate vicinity. Thus they speak for the modern church in a rather 
restricted territory; and in so far as the book exhibits unity in content and point of view, 
it is the teaching of the Ward-Niebuhr faction on the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. This is clearly the interest that the editor seeks to promote, but 
it is not equally true of all of the authors. Each speaks his own mind and every paper 
is suggestive and stimulating. There is about the book an air of reality and seriousness, 
a readiness to face conditions as they are, and a determination to seek practicable solu- 
tions for modern problems. It will be stimulating reading for any minister of any 
church.—S. J. Case. 


RICHARDS, KATHARINE LAMBERT. How Christmas Came to the Sunday Schools: 
The Observance of Christmas in the Protestant Church Schools of the U. S., an 
Historical Study. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1934. ix+292 pages. $2.00. 
Most of us accept Christmas as a matter of course. Yet this best of all the celebra- 

tions of the year has assumed its present place in society and in the church only after a 

strenuous and interesting career. 

The history of Christmas goes far back to the early Christian church. Intellectual 
curiosity about the date of Jesus’ birth, theological interest, the influence of the Decem- 
ber celebrations of the non-Christian world, and the Christianizing of heathen festivals 
were factors in the origin of Christmas. But, with the passing years and the changing 
social situations, Christmas underwent its own transformation. It drew to itself the aid 
of the arts. Drama was stimulated through the creation of the nativity play. Music 
became its instrument of joy in the form of Christmas carols. The custom of feasting 
and the giving of gifts are of early origin. By the Middle Ages, Christmas was a com- 
posite of many influences, and its chief characteristics were determined by those who 
did the celebrating. Nevertheless, certain fundamental ideas pervaded the Christmas 
celebration, such as that “all spiritual powers were favorable to man,” that it was a time 
for merriment, and that benevolence was expected. 

Christmas fell into disrepute during the Reformation and Puritan ascendancy, due 
in part to its identification with Rome and in part to its frank encouragement of joy- 
ousness. This condition was reflected through Puritan influence in America. But once 
more Christmas responded to the stimulus of another culture and reappeared this time 
under German, English, and Dutch encouragement. The American policy on immigra- 
tion opened the way for a changed attitude toward Christmas. The churches, however, 
were rather deliberate in their adoption of Christmas. Not until 1872 was it generally 
recognized in Sunday schools and churches. Even then the form of celebration left 
much to be desired. But steadily from that time Christmas won its way in church 
favor. Wisdom has come with experience to save and extend the influence of the day. 

How Christmas Came to the Sunday School has combined in an unusual and arresting 
manner not only a history of a celebration but insight into its sociological background, 
a running commentary on the development of the Sunday school in its relation to this 
particular factor in its environment, and an appreciation of the Sunday school as an 
agency for transmitting to future generations some of the highest values of the past. 
—Norris L. TrsBetts. 


RoBINSON, DANIEL SOMMER. Political Ethics: An Application of Ethical Princi- 
ples to Political Relations. New York: Crowell, 1935. xvilit-288 pages. 
$2.00. 

With the problem of the totalitarian state looming conspicuously on the horizon 
in Europe, and the growing interest of the American churches in social action, a book 
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on political ethics should be of interest to all those who have any concern with the 
activities of religion today. This volume is designed for elementary study of the 
subject. Its presuppositions are those of an idealistic type of philosophy that first 
lays down sets of ethical principles and then proceeds to consider ways and means of 
effecting their application. It will scarcely meet in full the needs of those who desire 
a more strictly empirical approach to the problems involved, but as representing one 
very widely prevalent type of approach it merits careful study. The author is thorough- 
ly competent to speak upon the philosophical implications of this theme, and, while he 
does not introduce religious problems into his discussion, his familiarity with religious 
phenomena and his personal acquaintance with its interests give to his presentation a 
breadth and poise that render the book generally useful——S. J. Caser. 


ROHRBAUGH, Lewis Guy. A Natural Approach to Philosophy. New York: 

Noble & Noble, 1934. xiii+481 pages. $2.50. 

This is an introductory textbook for college students of philosophy, and the author 
has the courage to introduce the subject matter in a refreshingly new way. The ob- 
session of recent philosophy with epistemology has led many authors of such textbooks 
to plunge the initiate immediately into the muddy waters of the problem of knowledge: 
a problem unreal to a healthy adolescent innocent of systematic reflection upon ex- 
perience. 

Here the student is invited to start with the stuff of the world around him (the his- 
toric starting point in philosophy too), and then to ask whether it can be reduced to 
one, two, or several fundamental forms of reality, and whether it is basically matter or 
spirit. This seven-chapter discussion of ontology is followed by several chapters treat- 
ing of the way the universe is made up and how its several features (the physical world, 
life, human nature) have emerged. The transition is natural to a discussion of the prob- 
lems of cosmic purposiveness, God, and evil. 

Now, at last, the author raises with his young learners the question as to how we 
know that we know any of this; and the principal contemporary theories of knowledge 
are reviewed though without treatment of what looks like the growing-point in present 
epistemology: objective relativism. Finally, the axiological problems—of religion, 
ethics, and aesthetics—are briefly introduced in fifty pages, 

In each of these areas—metaphysics, epistemology, axiology—the main historic 
thinkers are introduced as making their contributions to its solution; and then conclud- 
ing remarks point up the discussion, not in solutions reached but in issues clarified for 
further thought. The book should be a very useful college text—E. E. AUBREY. 


RosMiniI, ANTONIO. Scritti autobiografici inediti. (Collected by Enrico Cas- 
TELLI.) Rome: Anonima Romana Editoriale, 1934. xlviiit-437 pages. Not 
sold separately; subscription for 50 vols., 1. 1,000. 

A new edition of the autobiographical writings (part of a complete new edition of his 
works in process of publication under the aegis the Italian Philosophical Society) of the 
Italian theologian of the last century (1797-1855). His works were placed on the Index 
at the instigation of the Jesuits, then apparently released, and have been a subject of 
controversy ever since as to their ecclesiastical standing. The present edition raises him 
to a leading place in Italian thought. 

This volume contains 1,578 items of Rosminiana, with a very useful index; the 
Travel Diary; and the diary of his relations with the Figli della Carita, which society 
he founded. It is an invaluable aid to the biography of the man and the history of his 
movement.—E. E. AUBREY. 
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Russet, W. H. The Bible and Character. Philadelphia: Dolphin Press, 1934. 

294 pages. $1.50. 

This work was prepared originally as a dissertation for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at the Catholic University of America. As such it bore the title “The 
Function of the New Testament in the Formation of the Catholic High School Teacher.” 
It presents a scholarly and extensively annotated account of views on the formative 
function of Scripture in Christian education from earliest times down to the present day 
in the Roman Catholic church. While it aims at being an apology for the importance 
of bible study in the formation of character, it has first-rate scientific value as a history 
of what has actually taken place when the Bible has been studied from this particular 
point of view. And the stress it places upon the importance of the teacher and his 
personal attitude and interests in his work sheds much light upon the problem of ef- 
fective methods and procedures in the educational process. One is impressed by the 
significant fact that the aim of this instruction was not primarily the inculcation of 
dogma but the shaping of good character and proper conduct.—S. J. Case. 


Scumipt, P. W. Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, Band V: Nachtrdge zu den Re- 
ligionen der Urvilker Amerikas, Asiens und Australiens. Munster: Aschen- 
dorffache, 1934. xxxvilit+g21 pages. RM. 29.50. 

In the earlier volumes of this monumental work Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt has assembled 
the materials relating to the gods of the Urvélker of America, Asia, Australia, and 
Africa. Since their publication further research and the appearance of new monographs 
have made necessary this volume, which enlarges the survey of Volumes IT and III 
covering America, Asia, and Australia. 

The author is interested in establishing the existence of belief in the high gods in the 
earliest stratum of human culture. Following the methods of the historical-cultura 
school of anthropologists in its daring reconstruction of the cultural areas, and their 
chronological sequence on the earth, he has placed the various groups of preliterate 
peoples in this temporal survey according to their culture. In these volumes his in- 
terest has been chiefly in accumulating their ideas regarding the high gods. The next 
volume will make the comparative study and furnish the conclusions regarding the 
earliest form of the idea of God. Undoubtedly Dr. Schmidt will find the supreme God 
at the beginning, as he hoped and expected. Whatever his conclusion and whatever 
objections scholars may find to his interpretations of the facts, they will always be 
grateful to him for bringing together this wealth of widely scattered materials into com- 
pact and usable form.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


Scumipt, W. High Gods in North America. (Upton Lectures in Religion [Man- 
chester College, 1932].) New York: Oxford University Press, 1933. vit+149 
pages. $2.75. 

This little volume aims to give a survey of what Father Schmidt, following up his 
well-known hypothesis of the Ursprung der Gottesidee, considers to be the most archaic 
forms of religious belief, myth, and ceremonial among the tribes of certain selected areas 
in North America. These areas are north-central California, the Salish area of the in- 
terior of British Columbia, and the Algonkin area of the Eastern Woodlands and the 
Northern Plains. Some of the tribes selected for especial treatment, such as those of 
northern California and the Interior Salish tribes, are indeed among the more primitive 
ones of the North American continent, but few American ethnologists will follow Father 
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Schmidt in his estimate of the primitiveness of at least certain of the Algonkian peoples. 
This is particularly true of the Delaware Indians, concerning whom he quotes much 
from F. G. Speck’s data. 

Ina preliminary chapter on ‘‘The History of Religion and the Comparative Method,” 
the author gives a brief account of the Kulturkreis theory, or point of view, of the de- 
velopment of culture by large-scale diffusion of certain hypothetically reconstructed 
primitive cultures over the surface of the earth. This point of view is not so much 
demonstrated as urged and then taken for granted. “I omit,” says Father Schmidt, 
“for it would require too much space to set it forth, the different ways in which the 
historical method is able to establish with objective and positive surety the succession 
of cultures in time, starting from the present day and going farther and farther back to 
the earliest ages of mankind.” 

Father Schmidt finds that the tribes considered by him to be representatives of the 
oldest and most primitive migrants into North America are essentially monotheistic in 
belief; that their high gods are beneficent, omniscient, and omnipresent; that these 
tribes recognize the doctrine of creation ex nihilo; and that human beings approach 
them with solemn prayer and with simple offerings of first-fruits. The oldest religions 
of aboriginal America, in other words, are closer to what we might call ‘‘true religion” 
than are the degenerated animistic and fetishistic cults of less primitive tribes. Most 
American anthropologists will feel that Father Schmidt, in spite of his ethnological 
erudition and extensive historical analyses of culture traits, is open to the charge of 
selecting his data with something less than complete objectivity, and that his desire to 
prove a primeval pre-animistic monotheism has too actively assisted him in his theoreti- 
cal thinking —Epwarpb Sapir. 


Scorr, C. A. ANDERSON. Foot-Notes to St. Paul. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 

Vili+ 230 pages. $2.50. 

This book is in its form halfway between a commentary and a collection of inspira- 
tional meditations on Paul; it unfortunately lacks the solid virtues of either form. It 
consists of unconnected notes on some of the’puzzling verses in each of the letters of Paul. 
For the author, Paul’s significance is almost exclusively that of an interpreter of Jesus. 
He is anxious to show that Paul has been misunderstood in regard to certain doctrines 
for which he is often criticized—E. C. COLWELL. 


SEESHOLTZ, ANNA GROH. Friends of God: Practical Mystics of the Fourteenth 
Century. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. viii+247 pages. 
$2.50. 

Since Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation (1841-42) many writers have 
cursorily explored the field of this dissertation. Miss Seesholtz has greatly clarified the 
whole subject, though without disposing of all its problems. The opening chapter, 
“Troubled Times,” contains material, mostly familiar, vividly portraying the social 
and religious situation in the Rhineland in the fourteenth century. Chapter ii offers 
a helpful discussion of the use of the term “friend of God” in earlier medieval sources, 
and explains numerous elements congenial to the piety of the Friends in the mysticism 
of the era. Eckhardt, the speculative founder of the movement, Tauler, its zealous 
preacher, and the ascetic and poetic Suso are treated with suitable fulness as the major 
figures. But the most informing chapters are those (v-viii) which deal with the second- 
ary personalities and the anonymous literature of the Friends. An interesting account 
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is given of the spiritual attachment of Henry of Nérdlingen and Margaret Ebner. 
Abundant evidence is shown of the existence of a wide connection of Friends of God, 
embracing lay, cloistered, and priestly members; but the movement never became 
organized on a permanent basis. The long-standing puzzle of the so-called “Great 
Friend of God of the Oberland” whose Alpine retreat was known only to Rulman Mers- 
win, and whose alleged writings were preserved with those of Merswin, is held to be 
solved by the identity of style and conformity of ideas between the works of Merswin 
and those of the Great Friend. But if the Great Friend existed only as a pious fiction of 
Merswin, the legend he had created cost numerous devout adherents of the movement 
the toil of searching for the Unknown in the mountains years after Merswin’s death. 
The later influence of the Friends of God is traced through Ruysbroeck, the Brethren 
of the Common Life, Cusa, and numerous later exponents of the Inner Light. 

The book shows some marks of inexperience, but in general deserves commendation 
and the attention of students. By abundant quotation of the sources the author en- 
ables us to realize the nature of the experience and piety of these earnest, humble God- 
seekers and physicians of souls.—J. T. MCNEILL. 


SEGEL, BENJAMIN W. The “Protocol” of the Elders of Zion: The Greatest Lie 
in History. (Translated from the German by Sascha Czazckes-Charles.) 
New York: Bloch, 1934. x+97 pages. $0.50. 

Lies, whether deliberate or otherwise, often have as large an influence in shaping 
human affairs as sober truth. Nor are forged documents a new phenomenon. Perhaps 
the most atrocious example of a deliberate attempt to use lies and forgery to arouse 
racial hatreds is that of the Protocols of the Elders of Zion, which were fabricated, as is 
now known, from a cheap novel published in 1868. These Protocols are at the bottom of 
the antisemitism in Germany today, but their influence is by no means confined to 
Germany, for they have been widely circulated in every European country as well as in 
America. 

The Protocols, so the story goes, originated at a Zionist Congress in Basel in 1897. A 
copy of the Protocols was secured by a spy in the service of the Russian government, but 
for some reason they were not published until 1905. German publicity was given the 
Protocols in 1919 in a book entitled The Secrets of the Elders of Zion, the purpose of 
which was to prove the existence of a Jewish plot to subjugate and dominate the world. 
The appearance of this book created almost a world-wide sensation. The Morning Post 
of London devoted twenty-three articles to the subject, while in America, Henry Ford 
established special journals to warn America against the danger of the international 
Jew, the Dearborn Independent alone securing a circulation of 300,000. Indeed, the 
author of this book estimates that the literature based on the Protocols is the most 
widely circulated in the world. 

Although it has now been established, beyond any doubt, that these widely circu- 
lated Protocols were forged with the deliberate purpose of arousing anti-Jewish feeling 
throughout Germany and the world, and although in 1927 Henry Ford announced 
that he had been convinced of this fact and accordingly ceased his attacks upon the 
Jews, yet the Protocols are still circulated and their possibility for harm is by no means 
ended. An organization, known as the “Silver Shirts,” is now active in the United 
States and is basing its anti-Jewish propaganda on the Protocols. 

The purpose of this little booklet is to combat this whole movement by revealing the 
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fraudulent source of the Protocols. But, unfortunately, the ‘‘Lie’”’ has had a great start 
and whether the “Truth” alone will ever overcome it is doubtful. The only way, per- 
haps, to stop such wicked propaganda is for the world again to become peaceful and 
prosperous.—W. W. SWEET. 


SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, FRIEDR. (ed.). “Ekklesia: Eine Sammlung von Selbst- 
darstellungen der christlichen Kirchen,’ Band II) Die skandinavischen 
Linder. 5. Die Kirche in Schweden. Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1935. 180 pages. 
RM. 7.50; on subscription, RM. 5.50. 

This section from Volume II of Professor Siegmund-Schultze’s extensive series 
“Ekklesia” follows the general plan indicated in notices of previous units. It opens 
with a reprinted article by the late Archbishop Séderblom on “International Friendship 
through Evangelical Catholicity’”? (1919)—a plea for religion as a bond between the 
peoples in which the now familiar term evangelische Katholizitat was, according to the 
editor’s remarks in the Introduction, first given currency. Séderblom’s successor, Arch- 
bishop Eidem, follows with a chapter on “The Church the Body of Christ,” based on a 
pastoral letter and written in a homiletic tone. Valuable chapters by competent histori- 
ans summarize and interpret the history of the church of Sweden. Modern trends in 
theology and liturgy, youth, student, and settlement movements, home and foreign mis- 
sions, and the ecumenical relations of the church, are among the subjects treated by 
specialists. G. Westin, discussing ““The Swedish Free Churches,” indicates a recent 
growth of understanding and co-operation between these and the national church.— 
J. T. McNEILL. 


SIEGMUND-SCHULTZE, FRIEDR. (ed.) Band III: Die Mitteleuropdischen Linder. 
10. Die evangelischen Kirchen der Schweiz. 254 pages. M. 11 or M. 8 on sub- 
scription. Band IV: Deutschsprachige Linder. 14. Die Evangelische Kirche in 
Osterreich. 168 pages. M. 7.50 or M. 5.50 on subscription. Gotha: Leopold 
Klotz, 1934. 

The general character of the series “Ekklesia,” edited by Professor Siegmund- 
Schultze, has been indicated in a previous issue of this Journal in a notice of the first 
two Lieferungen to appear (XV, 97 ff.). We are now presented with two valuable addi- 
tions to the series, on the evangelical churches of Switzerland and of Austria, re- 
spectively. The former is to follow, in Volume III, the section on the Netherlands al- 
ready noticed. The contributors include a number of scholars of wide repute. Ernst 
Stahelin introduces the study with an old-fashioned evangelical interpretation of the 
history of the church, and an outline by periods of its development in Switzerland. 
Sketches are given of the constitutional history of the cantonal churches in German 
Switzerland, and of the evolution of church order in French Switzerland (IE. Choisy) 
and in the Rhaetian and Italian congregations. Other topics treated include the 
churches of Anglo-Saxon origin, theological tendencies, the Swiss Evangelical Alliance 
(A. Keller), preaching (L. Kéhler), church music, religious instruction, religious social- 
ism, and foreign missions. A broadly similar scheme of topics is followed in the section 
on the Austrian churches, which goes to form part of Volume IV. The distinguished 
editor deserves the gratitude of historical and practical workers alike for his work on 
this valuable series—Joun T. MCNEILL. 
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STEWART, JoHN. When Did Our Lord Actually Live? New York: Scribners, 

1935. X+179 pages. $2.00. 

The birth of Jesus is placed in 8 B.c. and his crucifixion in 24 A.D. Much labor is 
expended in the effort to demonstrate the validity of this chronological reconstruction, 
which reaches a climax in the chapters showing that to make the year 24 A.p. the date 
of Jesus’ death fulfils the prophecies of this event in Daniel and Ezra, and conforms to 
Chinese testimony in a document written about the year 1701 A.D.!—S. J. CASE. 


TENENBAUM, JOSEPH. Races, Nations and Jews. New York: Bloch, 1934. 
x+170 pages. $2.00. 

A typical defense of the Jew by a Polish Zionist, now in America, who holds that the 
Jews are a people sui generis, a nation, to be united throughout the world. Antisemitism 
is ascribed to fear of the Jews, leading to hatred. No responsibility for this hatred rests 
with the Jews themselves. It springs, rather, from the need which the non-Jew feels for 
some mirror to distort the image of those whom he fears and therefore hates. The 
theoretical discussion of prejudice and bias contains the usual misstatements about 
primitive people-—ELLSwortTH Faris. 


TITTLE, ERNEST FREMONT. A World That Cannot Be Shaken. (With an In- 
troduction by Hatrorp E. Luccockx). New York: Harper, 1933. x+137 
pages. $1.00. 

Dr. Tittle has the power of presenting great themes in a great style. He sees clearly, 
feels deeply, and preaches with unblushing ardor. In this small volume liberalism is 
endued with passion and pleads with an urgency that we sometimes miss.—DAvip 
J. Evans. 


TORREY, CHARLES CUTLER. The Four Gospels. New edition without essay and 
notes. New York: Harper, 1934. xi+-234 pages. $2.00. 
A reissue of this much-discussed rendering of the gospels, omitting the critical 
introduction and notes printed in the first edition—S. J. CAsE. 


TOWNSEND, JEWETT C. The Modern Approach to the Old Testament. Boston: 

Stratford, 1934. iv+239 pages. $2.00. 

This is another attempt to state the results of scholarly study for the benefit of the 
pastor and Sunday-school teacher. It is almost overanxious to avoid hurting the sensi- 
bilities of the conservative, and thus will find its richest field of service in areas where 
the word “modern” is still regarded with deep suspicion. There is little of distinctive 
value in the volume, and errors or misleading statements as to matters of fact are too 
numerous; e.g., ““The first complete Bible was printed at Soncino, Italy, in 1488.” 
—ERNEST CADMAN COLWELL. 


TRETTIEN, AuGustus W. Why We Feel That Way: An Analysis of the Human 

Emotions. Boston: Stratford, 1935. vit+452 pages. $3.00. 

Most of this could have been written as easily twenty years ago. It is based largely 
on James, Cannon, Crile, R. S. Carroll, and W. H. Burnham. There is an almost com- 
plete indifference toward, or ignorance of, the vast literature of recent years on the 
emotions. The autonomic system is presented as composed of “three interlacing gan- 
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glia.” The range of subjects treated is surprisingly inclusive: physiology of emotions, 
theories, sense of well-being, hunger and thirst (described as emotions!), pleasure and 
pain, fear, anger, love and hate (without inclusion of the work of McDougall, Watson, 
or the psychoanalysts), social conflicts, industry, war, play (without any of the newer 
work on this subject), music, dancing, sculpture, movies (with the results of none of 
the Payne Fund researches except a few ideas from Forman), religion (in eight pages 
without consideration of Leuba or De Sanctis or Otto or Clark), morbid fears, anxieties, 
melancholias, hysterias, crime, emotional control, sex, recreation, and others. There is 
a glossary in which some of the words are misspelled and some are inaccurately or mis- 
leadingly defined. On most of the subjects treated there are good, wholesome com- 
ments, although some of them seem a little trite and obvious. Perhaps some readers 
might find here points of view or ideas that could be used for hortatory purposes, but 
beyond that the reviewer cannot think of this book as being of much service to anyone. 
—EpMUND S. CONKLIN. 


WEBB, CLEMENT C. J. Religion and Theism. New York: Scribner, 1934. 157 
pages. $1.50. 

This little volume deals critically with recent thought which seeks to preserve re- 
ligion while abandoning theism. The writers especially criticized are Julian Huxley, 
Walter Lippmann, Nicolai Hartmann, James Leuba, and Sigmund Freud. 

The gist of the author’s critique is that (1) the conceptions of God which are re- 
jected are really travesties upon serious philosophical theology, (2) the religious atti- 
tudes which these writers seek to preserve are inseparable from belief in God viewed as 
a being who is at once ultimate reality and an intimate presence, (3) attempts to prove 
the experience of such a God an illusion ascribe more logical value to sense-experience 
as a source of validation than a critical philosophy will allow, (4) there is no conflict 
between belief in God and the exaltation and promotion of human moral values. 

The criticisms essayed are too far reaching to receive adequate development in five 
lectures, so that the effect is on the whole superficial, despite the hints of that pro- 
fundity which is characteristic of Dr. Webb’s more extended works.—E. E. AUBREY. 


WEINEL, HeErnricu, Die deutsche evangelische Kirche. Gotha: Klotz, 1933. 92 

pages. M. 2.40. 

This book, written in the early months of 1933, reviews the plans for the building of 
a united Protestant church of Germany. It analyzes the programs of the various 
ecclesiastical groups, in so far as they pertain to church union, either hindering or fur- 
thering it. Although the practical propositions offered by Weinel are now out of date, 
his discussion of the problems will prove still useful to one who wishes to understand 
the present-day German church conflict—W. Pauck. 


WEstTon, SmpnEy A., and HaArtow, S. RAtpu. Social and Religious Problems 
of Young People: A Handbook for Group and Individual Use. New York: 
Abingdon, 1934. 288 pages. $1.75. 

The authors have had wide experience in the direction of discussion groups. In this 
handbook they make available to youth leaders an introduction to both method of pro- 
cedure and materials for study. A problem is stated, its implications suggested, a hypo- 
thetical discussion advanced, and a bibliography of related themes appended. The 
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eighteen subjects that are treated include many of the “social and religious” issues that 
concern liberal-minded young people in our day. It is assumed that if youth would take 
seriously the study of these subjects they would equip themselves with a workable 
philosophy of life——Strewart G. COLE. 


Winpiscu, Hans. Paulus und das Judentum. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1935. 
v+93 pages. RM. 2.40. 


It might seem like a hazardous venture to try to transfer Saul of Tarsus into a 
legitimate German Christian, but that feat has been accomplished in this brochure. 
Paul’s attitude both to Judaism and to the Old Testament shows that his religion was 
quite independent of both, while at the same time he preserved from these heritages 
elements that are a proper possession of all peoples. Thus he was an apostle for all man- 
kind, even for the Germans. From Paul’s statement that as a herald of the gospel he be- 
came a Jew to the Jews and Greek to the Greeks, the writer infers that it is proper to add 
also that Paul legitimately becomes a “German to the Germans.” This does not mean 
that the whole of his theology is suitable to the Germanic mind but its central mes- 
sage is still valid since it proclaimed the God of all peoples, the Christ whose saving work 
was accomplished for all peoples, and the spirit whose manifold gifts are universally 
available. Thus Paul is an instructor in the gospel ‘‘even for us Germans.”’—S. J. CASE. 


Waricut, WititAM KELteEy. A Student’s Philosophy of Religion. Rev. ed. New 

York: Macmillan, 1935. xvi+566 pages. $3.00. 

College teachers are repeatedly inquiring, “What is the best introductory text for a 
college course on philosophy of religion?” This reviewer has persistently replied, 
“Wright’s Student’s Philosophy of Religion, thoughit is now a bit out of date.’”’ Professor 
Wright has sought now to remedy this defect with a revision of this widely used text. 

The revision is not a radical reorganization; it is, in fact, limited to the addition 
of two chapters in the history of religion and a conclusion, the revamping of another 
and “minor corrections and modifications . ... throughout the entire volume.” The 
notes, however, indicate problems raised by literature published since 1922 when the 
first edition was published. This is not true of the chapter on primitive religion where 
the discussion does not reckon with more recent studies; it is especially true of the final, 
philosophical section. 

It is unfortunate that the striking post-war developments in Christian thinking 
are ignored, and the discussion focused on the problem of the emergence of a tolerant 
liberalism. This is in line with the individualistic conception of religion which _per- 
vades the book, and which now remains its most serious defect as a text for under- 
graduates.—E. E. AUBREY. 

YouncG, KimBALL. An Introductory Sociology. Cincinnati: American Book Co., 

1934. xxiv+615 pages. $3.50. 

In these days sociology is always a subject of keen interest to students of religion. 
An extensive introduction to the field, such as is presented in this volume, should prove 
a useful tool in the hands of many a minister who wishes to acquaint himself better with 
the subject or to bring himself up to date on its problems and literature. It is true that 
the book is designed primarily for classroom use with beginners, and perusal of the 
details may prove tedious to the initiated. In that event let one leaf through the book 
rapidly and note once more how closely our religious and cultural interests are linked up 
with the totality of our social relationships.—S. J. Case. 
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